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** We shail never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Dr. Toutmin on an Omtssi10Nn in 
Bevor’s Anecpores of LiTeRa- 
TURE. 

To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

Sir, 

MUST confess myself surprised, 

at the entire ignorance of the 
name and character of Mr. Matthew 

Mead, which the author of ‘* Anec- 

dotes of Literature,” with quotations 

from whose works, you have enter- 
tained your readers, discovers. No- 
ticing, in your Magazine for last 

Iebruary, page 104, a sermon under 

the quaint title, “ Two Sticks made 

One, &c. by Matthew Mead, Pastor 

of a Church of Christ at Stepney,” 

Mr. Beloe says, *‘ Of the author of 

this Sermon no account is to be found 

in any of our biographers.” It is 
evident from the title of the discourse, 
as preached at the appointment of the 
ministers of the congregational and 
presbyterian persuasions, at their hap- 
py union, 6th April, 1091, that he 
was a non-conformist minister of the 
old school; and it would, methinks, 

have suggested himself to Mr. B. 

to have referred to Dr. Calamy’s 

Account of the Ejected Ministers, or 

to Mr. Samuel Palmer’s Non-con- 

formist’s Memorial: both authors the 
protessed biographers of such cha- 
racters ; and each of whom has borne 

a full and handsome testimony to Mr. 

Mead's talents and character; the 

former in vol. ii. p. 471, and vol. iv. 

p. O14. the latter, vol. ii. p. 185>&c. 
Ir. Mead forms, also, an article ina 

modern work composed on an ex- 

tensive scale; namely, Dr. Watkin’s 

‘* Biographical, Historical, and Chro- 

nological Dictionary,” 1807. An 

author of the first reputation, in this 

Species of writing, makes a particular 


and honourable mention of him, as a 


very eminent preacher, and of no 
smal] note as a casuist and a writer: 
adding, ‘* his ‘ Almost Christian’ 
being esteemed an excellent per- 
formance.”—Granger’s ‘ Biographi- 
cal History of England,” vol. iii. p. 
332. Theauthor of the ‘* Anecdotes 
of Literature,” shews himself to be 
a man of research into old publica- 
tions ; it may create some wonder, 
that he had not met with this small 
tract, from the pen of Mr. Mead, nor 
with a ** Funeral Sermon for Him, 
in 1699.” Or had Dr. Mead’s ** Me- 
dica Sacra” fallen in his way, he 
would have met .with the testimonies 
of this celebrated physician and scho- 
lar, who wag his son, to his father's 
merit, asa ‘* great divine,””"—Summo 
Theologo. Pref. p. x. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your's respectfully, 


1813. 


Birmengham, June 22, 





On the Expression “ AROINT 
THEE WitcH.” 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 

OME months ago there appeared 
an article in your Magazine, signed 

** Skylight,” which endeavoured to 
do away the impression I had hoped 
my remarks on the phrase ‘* Aroint 
thee Witch” had made on many of 
your readers, _ My opinion, however, 
as to the impropriety of the phrase, 
as it now stands in all the editions of 
Shakspeare, is not in the smallest de- 
gree alfered by any thing your corre- 
spondent has brought forward, in 
answer to what I wrote on the sub- 
ject: indeed he has done little more 
ihan repeat part of what ‘* Britanni- 
cus” had before written, in answer to 
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4 On the Expression ‘‘ Aroint thee Witch.” 


my first communication published in 
the Monthly Mirror, in the year 1810, 
and which was afterwards transplanted 
into your Magazine. By referrin 
to your number for March or Apri 
last, your readers will see my remarks 
upon those supposed words, Aroint, 
Araunte, Rynt, and Arongt, which 
*« Britannicus” brings forward. It 
appears clear that the editors of Shak- 
speare, either did not know the 
mountain ash by the name of the 
rawn-tree, or if they did, they were 
ignorant of its virtues as a charm 
against witchcraft; that it is one, 
however, is proved beyond al! con- 
troversy, by what you have quoted 


frora Mr. Cromek’s ‘* Remains of 


Nithsdale and Galloway Soug,” at the 
end of the article I sent you. This 
being admitted, it becomes, I think, 
the conimentators of the present day 
to enquire a little more into the mat- 
ter than they have yet done, that is, 
supposing the communication, signed 
‘«* Skylight,” to be the last that has 
appeared on the subject: it ts the last 
Ihave seen, but I have not had the 
pleasure of reading any of your Maga- 
zines for some months past; I, how- 
ever, intend to procure those I have 
not seen from m¥ booksellers the 
first opportunity. 

** Commentators each dar! passage shun, 
Aud hold their farthing candle to ihe 


rr) 
suu. 
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Yo NG. 

It has, I suppose, been thought 
next to impossible, that such a phrase 
as ** Aroint thee Witch,” can have 
remained incorrect since Shakspeare’s 
time; it is, however, clear to me as 
the neon-day sun, that such has been 
the case. Inone of the folio editions 
it stood ** Anoint thee Witch ;” this 
reading Dr. Jolnson was inclined 
to adopt, and gives his reasons for it ; 
he however, afier very great research, 
finds such a phrase as “ Out, out, 
arongt,” in avery cld drawing pub- 
lished in Hearne’s Collection. This, 
he says, is affixed to a label issuing 
out of the mouth of a devil, who is 
driving the damn’d before him with a 
prong. Dr, Francis Douce, in his 
{llustrations of Shakspeare, (which 
indeed is an admirable work) says, 
distinctly, that Dr. Johuson is mis- 
taken, and that the subject of Hearne’s 
old Drawing is not that of St. Patrick 


[Jurr 


visiting Hell, as asserted by Dr. J. ; 
but Christ weer 3 Souls out of 
Purgatory, as painted by Albert Durer 
and others!! I have no dovbt but 
this is the fact, though I have not had 
an opportunity of examining the mat- 
ter myself, and supposing Dr. Douce 
to be correct, I am inclined to think 
that the phrase should be ‘‘ Out, out, 
anoint.” The catholics have their 
frequent anointings in the church 
militant, and therefore it is natural 
to suppose, that as they intercede for 
the } en of those who are in 
purgatory, they would consider ez- 
treme unction as peculiarly necessary 
before such a desirable event could be 
accomplished, as their admission from 
that state into paradise. It will be 
observed, that ‘‘ Out, out, arongt,”’ 
has been supposed to mean the same 
as ‘* Aroint thee,” in Shakspeare ; 
namely, ‘© Away, begone,” &c.; but 
I consider the meanings of the two 
corrupted words to be totally different 
and distinct, the former I contend 
should be read ‘* Out, out, anoint,” 
the latter, <* Arawn-tree witch.” An 
error in printing a word is no such 
wonderful affair even in our times. 
The mistake of a printer’s devil, in 
the formation of a word, must cer- 
tainly be considered less remarkable 
than the very singular one of Dr. 
Johnson, with regard to the drawing 
in Hearne’s Collection, which he con- 
ceived represented St. Patrick visiting 
Hell, aol it turned out to be Christ 
delivering Souls out of Purgatory!!! 
If there is a dispute with regard to 
a word in Shakspeare, whether it 
should be anoint or aroint, there is 
perhaps, greater occasion for one, 
(considering all the circumstances of 
the case) whether the word in 
Hearne’s Collection, should be arongt 
or anoynt, which was the ancient 
way, I believe, of spelling anojfnt. 

It is worthy of remark, that aroint 
is difterentiy spelt in Macbeth to what 
it isin King Lear; in the former play 
it is written as above, in the latter, it 
is spelt aroynt,— 

St. Withold 
t the n'ght mare and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her treth plight, 
And aroynt thee Witch, aroynt thee.— 
j King Lear. 


af 


or according to my reading, 


And a Rawn-tree Witch! a Rawn-tree! 
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St. Withold bids the nightmare 
alight, in order to plight her troth to 
him, that she will in no wise injure 
him in future: he probably bad been 
frequently much annoyed by her vi- 
sits, and by those of her ‘* nine- 
fold,” during the hours of repose; and 
as the best means of impressing her 
mind with the necessity of strictly at- 
tending to her pledge, he holds zn ter- 
rorem over her the rawn-tree, which 
he is aware she knows will completely 
counteract any plans she may form 
against his person.* 

If Shakspeare had but set a proper 
value upon his literary reputation, he 
would no doubt bave published a 
complete edition of his plays him- 
self: there is, however, great reason 
to suppose that he never wrote out 
more than the original copy of any 
one of them, nor even corrected any 
copy that was written out, except 
indeed it might be some of the seven 
which were published during his lite- 
time ; and even with respect to them 
it is a very doubtful matter, whether 
they were not printed from his first 
copy. This may account in a great 
measure for the numerous errors and 
mistakes which have occurred parti- 
cularly in the early editions, the first 
of which was undertaken, not we are 
to suppose by two very learned men, 
as they were both players at the 
Globe Tavern in Shakspeare’s time, 
and remained so, when they pub- 
lished his plays. I believe it will be 
found that neither of the plays, in 
which the phrase “ aroint thee witch” 
occurs, were published till after his 
death. He died in the year 1616, 
and the first edition of his plays by 
the comedians, Heminge and Con- 
dell, was published, I believe, in the 
year 1023. After which time near 
eighty years elapsed before another 
edition made its appearance, and then 
those undertaken by Theobald, Pope, 
aud Warburton seem to be the next 
on the list. ‘This brings us to more 
modern times. Jam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


June 17, 1813. M. J. 
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i¢ best charm against witch- 
craft is a branch of rawn-tree or 
inountain-ash, plaited and placed over 
the byredoor."—Cromek's Remains of 


roe . , i ¥ 
Nithsdale and Galloway Sone. 


On the Existence of a Welsh Cotony in America. 5 


*.* If our correspondent peruses the 
Laidley Worm, inserted in our last 
number, he will find additional sup-+ 
port, in our opinion, for his argu- 
ments in favour of his new reading. 





On the Existence of a Wercn 
CoLony in AMERICA.* 

Mr. Editor, 

RECOLLECT seeing, some years 
ti ago, in one of the Magazines, a 
preity long account- of a nation of 
White Indians found in the interior 
of America, there called the Padoucki 
nation, and who were supposed to 
have migrated from Wales during the 
Saxon wars, under a prince of the 
name of Madoc, some centuries prior 
to the discovery of that continent by 
Columbus, The story was said to 
have been published in Germany, 
and several particulars with regard to 
it were detailed, which I do not 
now fully recollect. The Travels of 
the American Captains, Lewis and 
Clarke, from Louisiana, lately pub- 
lished, seem very much to corrobo- 
rate this account, who designate them 
by the name of the Pouka nation, 
and they .expressly mention the 
Wutte Hunters: and Mr. Macken- 
zie calls them the Paducas, or rather 
the Paduca nation, the final s being 
intended only as the plural. What 
seems to me to confirm the probabi- 
lity of their being the descendants of 
a colony who migrated there under 
Prince Madoc, is the very name they 
bear—Padoucki, i.e. Madoucke, or 
rather Madouckwir, that is, Madoct 
men, which, I am persuaded, is the 
name by which they designate them- 
selves, the substitution of the P in- 
stead of M_ being nothing more than 
the corrupt pronunciation of their 
neighbours, as is the name Pouka and 
Padouca under which Lewis and Mac- 
kenzie mention them. I believe 
there is still an account in the Welsh 
Chronology of the time of this migra- 
tion under Prince Madoc, and of the 
place from whence they sailed. ‘That 
they landed on the shore of the Mis- 
sisippi is very probable. Dampier 
makes mention of a regular fort, built 





* Gur corresyondent will tind, in the 
Univ. Mag. vol. vit. p.403, an interest- 
ing paper upon the subject of his present 
letter, 
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in the European style, which he ob- 
served on that coast; and, as it is 
said that Madoc made two voyages, 
is it not probable that this fort was 
built by him to defend this small co- 
lony trom the fury of the natives, 
while he returned to Wales for more 
of his countrymen, and that when 
they had strengthened themselves by 
numbers, they proceeded forward, 
taking the Missouri branch of that 
great river, to the very spot where 
they now inhabit. It is astonishing 
to me that no steps have yet been 
taken to ascertain this fact. If there 
were a society formed on the plan of 
the African Society, I make no doubt 
but that there might be enterprising 
young men found in the re 
well versed in the Welsh language, 
and sufficiently qualified for such an 
undertaking, who, if encouragement 
were held out to them, would under- 
take it with anenthusiasm and ardour 
perhaps not inferior to that of Park. 
t appears by Captain Lewis’s account 
that the fur trade with these people is 
chiefly carried on in Canada. If 
therefore a direct mission through the 
savage parts of America should be 
deemed too hazardous, there are mer- 
chants resident in London, who are 
concerned in this trade, and who 
might be easily prevailed with to em- 
ploy a few intelligent young men, 
well versed in the language and bis- 
tory of Wales, and station them at the 
source of this traffic. Such an ap- 
pointment, if it could lead to an in- 
tercourse with the White Hunters, 
would not be without its use. The 
fact with regard to their migration 
would, in the first place, be fully as- 
certained. It would likewise be ascer- 
tained whether the language is still 
intelligible to the natives of the pa- 
rent country, or whether it is become 
toa certain degree unintelligible by 
an admixture with the jargon of their 
neighbours. If the former should 
prove to be the case, an intercourse 
of the firmest kind by means of this 
nationality might be established in 
the very centre of the American con- 
tinent, and not only secure to us the 
fur trade in particular, but perhaps 
might be attended with some further 
advantages; and it would also be cu- 
rious to know something of the man- 
ners, religious notions, traditions, the 
simple arts and sciences still retained 
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by a people so long secluded from 
their parent state. 

I have already said that the substi- 
tution of the Pfor the M in the name 
of this people must have arisen from 
the corrupt pronunciation of their 
neighbours. ‘This bas been the case 
with most foreign nations. A singu- 
Jar instance of this may be given, 
which I believe has not been attended 


to by our historians, in the name of 


the inbabitants of this island at the 
time of its invasion by the Romans, 
It is well known that the natives, 
then in a state of nature, scarified and 
painted their bodies in different co- 
lours, and with different figures, in 
order, as they thought, to render 
themselves more terrific to their ene- 
mies; and in consequence of this pe- 
culiarity and general custom amongst 
them, they denominated themselves 
Brithon, i.e. painted men. This 
is the name by which they designated 
themselves ¢0 the Romans upon their 
landing amongst them; but they not 
understanding the meaning of the 
word, and, as nearly as they could, 
imitating their pronunciation, called 
them Britannes, or rather Britanne, 
for I do not believe the s final was 
pronounced in the Latin by the Ro- 
mans while it was a living language; 
and if this supposition be allowed, of 
which more hereafter, then Britanne 
for Brithonie, or Brithonwir, comes 
very nearly to the pronunciation of 
the natives. By what general name 
the inhabitants called their country is 
not now known; but the Romans, 
finding the people to designate them- 
selves Brithon, determined to call 
their country Britannia, but no such 
name could have been given it by the 
inhabitants, for there can be no ana- 
logy between painted men and a 
painted country, such a name imply- 
ing an absurdity. Things painted or 
striped with different colours are at 
this time called by the Welsh, Bri- 
thon. Black cattle having any slips 
of white upon them, are still called 
Da Brithon, and Brith, in the singu- 
lar, signifies any spotted or striped 
thing. ‘Those Britons who submitted 
to the Roman yoke, left off the cus- 
tom of painting themselves and con- 
formed tothe manners of their con- 
guerors ; but those who still resisted 
their power retained that ancient cus- 
tom, and were afterwards, on that 
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‘ account, denominated by the Romans, 


according to their own language, 
Picti, i.e. painted men—not Brithon, 
their own ancient name,—and these 
Picts, or the ancient Brithon, were 
the inveterate enemies both of their 
civilised countrymen who had given 
up that custom, and of the Romans. 
Give me leave, Mr. Editor, to make 
one more cbservation. I have here 
observed that I do not believe the s 
final in the Latin, and some other 
final letters, were pronounced by the 
Romans while a living language. I 
found my supposition upon this cir- 
cumstance. The Romans were mas- 
ters of this island for some centuries, 
aud consequently their language was 
become not only familiar to the an- 
cient inhabitants, but several words 
of it were adopted and interwoven 
with the British, and are sti(/l retain- 
ed in it, aud | make no doubt, in the 
very same pronunciation, or very 
nearly so, in which it was spoken, 
although at this time the orthography, 
as will happen with all languages, may 
be somewhat different ; and I am the 
more confident of this, as the Welsh 
is supposed to be at this day the least 
contaminated with foreign admixtures 
of any language in Europe. I will 
instance a few of them, agreeing in 
pronunciation, and differing only in 
orthography, remarking first of all, 
that the pronunciation is what ought 
to be chiefly attended to, not the or- 
thography ; for the latter will vary in 
all languages, and the alphabet of the 
Welsh in particular, being composed 
more of complete, or ratherssyllabic, 
than of simple sounds. The word 
Deus, God, bears the same significa- 
tion in both languages, but is pro- 
nounced by the Welsh without the s 
final, Deu, or according to their or- 
thography, Duw ; and let it be re- 
marked, that the same pronunciation 
in the French (the word being also 
retained in that language) is a strong 
corroborative proof of its being so 
pronounced by the Romans them- 
selves. The word Taurus, a bull, is 
adopted by the Welsh from the La- 
tin, and is pronounced, leaving out 
the final s, Tarn, or rather Taroo, 
the ain the Welsh sounding as au in 
the Latin. Whether the final a was 
pronounced, I am not confident ; but 
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Fenestra, a window, is still pro- 
nounced by the Welsh, Fenestur in 
the singular, and Fenestri, or rather 
Fenestre in the plural, and indeed all 
the plurals ending in es in the Latin, 
are invariably pronounced in the Bri- 
tish inz or e, without the s. In the 
word ovum,* an egg, the m seems to 
be left out by the Welsh, and is pro- 
nounced as oi, or rather owt in the 
singular, and as ote or owie in the 
plural. What sound the letter v in 
this word had in the Latin it is diffi- 
cult to say, as it is not retained in the 
Welsh, possibly somewhat like the w 
as pronounced for the v by the inha- 
bitants of London and some parts of 
Kent in the words veal and vinegar.t 





* “T paid a visit to the learned 
Montfaucon. I conversed with him 
upon the Roman manner of pronoun- 
cing the Latin, and expressing my 
surprise upon ohserving that the letter 
m was quiescent in Latin verse, he in- 
formed me that in orations it was com- 
n:on among the ancients to leave out 
that letter; and that he was even in 
possession of some Latin inscriptions 
where factu was written instead of fac- 
tum, and Romanoru instvad of Roma- 
norum.’—See the Literary Life and 
‘Travels of Baron Holberg, Univ. Mag. 
tor Sept. 1810, p. 198. 

+ It is my opinion that the Romans 
did not give arbitrary names of their 
own either to the provincial inhabit- 
ants or to places, but, as nearly as their 
pronunciation would allow, adopted 
those given them by the natives. I 
will instance a few. Danmonii, i.e. 
the Cornish men. Now this word is 
not Latin, but a British word Latin- 
ised, meaning literally Dan Monuthie, 
or Dan Monuthwir, 1. e. the dwellers 
among the mountains or hills, from 
that part of the country being hilly, 
or, as we would say, the hill men, or 
mourtaineers—hills and mountains 
being, | believe, synonimous in the 
British. Again, Sdures. These were 
a daring tribe of inhabitants who made 
a practice of harassing the Roman 
army, ¢hen become Christian, on the 
sabbaths, and were from that circum- 
stance,,called by the civilised Britons 
Seizir, that is, Sunday men: hence 
leaving out the finals in the pronun- 
ciation, they were called by the Ro- 
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Let it also be observed that the pro- 
nunciation of several Latin words still 
retained in the Spanish language, as 
quoted by the Rev. Mr. ‘lownsend 
in the Univ. Mag. for Oct. 1809, 
who, however, does not advert to 
this circumstance, is a further corro- 
borative proof of what I have here ad- 
vanced: as toro for taurus, the pro- 
nunciation of both, leaving out the s 
being extremely similar; oro, which 
perhaps ought to have been written 
aru, for aurum j—torpe for turpis i 
poco for paucus ;—mudo for mutus,— 
and several other words which he 
quotes from that language, agreeing 








mans St/ure, or Silwire, pronouncing 
the z as we do the double e; and’so of 
many other names, the derivation of 
which must be sought for in the Bri- 
tish, Belew. The British etymon of 
this word Lam not sufficiently conver- 
sant in the language to explain. I 
believe, however, that the g should 
not be pronounced as the letter 7, but 
as g in give; the dipththong @ seems 
to be an effort of the Romans for the 
pronunciation of ze or aie. Truro,a 
town in Cornwall. The etymon of 
this word is certainly T'’re Ure.y This 
place seems to have been a small sta- 
tion of the Romans under the com- 
mand of an inferior officer of the name 
of Uranius, by the Britons called 
Uro, or Uron. Armorica, Bretany in 
France, where many of the Britons 
retired during the Saxon wars, and 
where their descendants remain to 
this day. Now this word is undoubt- 
edly British, signifying Ar Mor Ucha, 
i.e. on the upper sea; or more pro- 
perly, Othzar y Mor Ucha, beyond the 
upper sea, the British Channel being 
so called by the natives to distin- 
guish it from the Mor issa, or the 
lower sea, as the Irish Channel was 
then called. Cuonovium, Conway, a 
town in Wales, by the British called 
Conwi, or Cunwi. Here, if the o be 
pronounced as the w, and the m, or 
rather the wm be left out, then the 
pronunciation in both languages will 
be extremely similar, and not very 
dissimilar to the present English name 
Conway. Is not Mr. Polwhele mis- 
taken in his History of Cornwall, in 
supposing his surname to be taken 
from the family mansion? 1 am ra- 
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exceedingly near in pronunciation on 
leaving out the finals. 

Many more words might be select- 
ed from the Welsh by those who un- 
derstand that language, which might 
be corroborated in their pronuncia- 
tion by words of the same import 
both in the French and Spanish, all 
evidently derived from the Latin. I 
am not conversant in the language or 
its orthography, and consequently my 
observations must be very limited ; 
but if gentlemen who havea tolerable 
knowledge of the Welsh were to pay 
attention to this circumstance, whic 
might be greatly accelerated by the 
assistance of a Welsh Dictionary, it 
would be at least a pleasing, if not an 
instructive amusement. 





ther inclined to suppose the contrary, 
that the mansion took its name from 
the founder, whose British name was 
Ap Holwhel, i.e. the son, or descen- 
dant of Holwhel, the e final being 
only an expletive. It is well known 
that the Britons did not make use of 
surnames, but prefixed Ap or Ab he- 
fore the names of their fathers or pro- 
genitors by way of distinction. Hence 
at this day Price for Ap Rice, Parr 
for Ap Harry, Powell for Ap Howell, 
Pugh for Ap Hugh; and for the sake 
of smoother pronunciation, Bowen for 
Ab Owen, Bevan for Ab Evan, Bey- 
non for Ab Eynon, and many more 
which are still in use. I know of but 
one family, which is that of Ap Rees, 
a very ancient family in Yorkshire, 
that at this day retains the original 
Ap. Inconsequence of the customn of 
retaining the father’s or progenitor’s 
name in addition to their own, the 
old British names are now lost, ex- 
cept in a few instances as above, and 
the present Welsh surnames are dege- 
nerated to merely the common Chris- 
tian names with s or es added thereto. 
—tHence Davies, Edwards, Evans, 
Hughes, Owens, Richards, Williams, 
&c. &c. The name of Dr. Borlase, 
Mr. Polwhele’s precursor in the His- 
tory of Cornwall, I take to be British 
for Ab Orlas; and I suspect all Cor- 
nish names beginning with Pen to 
have the same kind of origin; for in- 
stance, Penruddock, i. e. Ap Hen 
Rhudoc, the son or descendant of old 
Rhudoc. 
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Having, Mr. Editor, made these 
observations, I leave them to your 
consideration, and if upon perusal 
you shall think. them deserving a 
place in your Miscellany, so as to call 
torth attention, you may insert them; 
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but if not, let them be suppressed, 
and committed to the flames. 


I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
June 28, 1813. DD: 5. 


MISCELLANEA SELECTA. 


Brocrapuicar Account of the Rev. 
Nevirt Masketyyz, D.D._ Astro- 
nomer Royal. By M. ie Cueva- 
LIER DreLaMBRE, Secretary of the 
french Institute.* 

[From Dr. Thomson’s Annals of Philo- 

sophy.] 
EVIL Masxetyne, Doctor of 

IN Divinify, member of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, Fellow of the 

Royal Society, one of the eight Fo- 

reign Associates of the Academy of 

Sciences, and of the Class of Physical 

and Mathematical Sciences of the 

Imperial Institute, Astronomer Royal 

of England, was born in London on 

the 6th of October, 1732, of an an- 

cient family which had been long 

established in the west of England. 
At the age of nine he was placed at 

Westminster school, where he spee- 

dily distinguished himself. He shewed 

an early taste for optics and astrono- 
my; but what decided his vocation 

was the eclipse of the sun of 1748, 

which was of ten digits in London, 

it is remarkable that this eclipse pro- 
duced the same effect upon Lalande, 
who was only three months older 
than Maskelyne. We may say with 
truth that never was celestial pheno- 
menon more useful to the science 
than the eclipse which furnished it 
with two astronomers so singularly 
distinguished, though in different 
Ways: one of whom wrote a great 
deal, was long a professor, and form- 
ed a great number of pupils, but ob- 
served very little; while the other 
wrote less, but has left us, in the 
collection of his observations, the 
greatest and most valuable monu- 
ment of the kind which exists. 
Maskelyue perceived how necessary 
the mathematics were in the career 
which he proposed to run; he set 





* Translated from the Moniteurs 
for the 5th and 6th of March. 1813. 
Universar Mac. Vor. XX. 


himself accordingly to study them, 
and acquired in a few months the 
elements of geometry and algebra. 
This first success was the earnest of 
what he couid not avoid obtaining by 
reading the principal treatises on 
astronomy and the higher analysis, 
with which he employed himself 
habitually. At this time he went to 
Cambridge, and entered first into 
Catherine Hall, and afterwards into 
Trinity College, where he received 
with eclat the title of Bachelor of 
Arts, 

In 1755 he accepted of a curacy in 
the neighbourhood of London, where 
he resided for some years, employing 
the whole of his leisure time in his 
favourite study. About this period 
he connected himself with the great 
astronomer Bradley, for whom it ap- 
pears he made different calculations 
of importance. In 1758 he became 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and the next year he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

But it was in the year 176) that his 
real astronomical career began, when 
he was chosen to go to the island of 
St. Helena, to observe the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disk. To ren- 
der this voyage the more useful, he 
offered to the Royal Society to make 
observations on the parallax of Sirius. 
This beautiful star had been often ob- 
served by La Caille at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Dr. Maskelyne, from 
caleulating these observations, thought 
he saw proofs for thé existence of a 
parallax of 4°5”, from which it would 
result that Sirius is not nearly so 
far distant from the earth as was 
commonly imagined. But while he 
did full justice to our celebrated as- 
trouomer (La Caille), he observed 
that these observations, made with 
another object in view, were neither 
sufficiently naimerous, nor made in 
circumstances sufficiently favourable, 
to determine the point with exact- 
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ness; and that the variations which 
we remark in these observations, 
though pretty regular in general, 
might however proceed, in part at 
least, from inevitable errors of obser- 
vation. 

The Abbe de la Caille, being in- 
formed of the project of Maskelyne, 
wrote to Warton, their common 
friend, to recommend the transit of 
the moon over the meridian to verify 
likewise the parallax of that lumi- 
nary, which he had himself deter- 
mined at the Cape of Good Hope 
with so much care and success. He 
sent bim at the same time a note of 
the observations which he though 
useful; thus giving a striking proof 
of that love for truth to which he 
sacrificed on all occasions his time, 
his repose, and even his self-partiality. 
- Dr. Maskelyne on his side took 
similar precautions, and without 
knowing that he was anticipated, sent 
a note to the French astronomers, 
containing the observations which he 
recommended them to make, as La 
Caille had done eight years before. 

Clouds prevented the observation 
of the transit of Venus, which had 
given occasion to the voyage; but 
Maskelyne, furnished with an excel- 
Jent pendulum of Shelton, which had 
been regulated at Greenwich by 
Bradley, and which had been trans- 
ported with the greatest possible care, 
determined the number of oscilla- 
tions which it made less in St. He- 
Jera than at London, in order to de- 
duce from that observation the dimi- 
nution of gravity. 

The secondary object of the voy- 
age, the parallax of Sirius, likewise 
failed ; but it produced an observa- 
tion both curious and useful. To 
know if Sirius had a sensible parallax, 
it was tiecessary to have a more per- 
fect instrament than that of La 
Caille; it was necessary to observe 
the star in peculiar situations. The 
first of these requisites depended upon 
the artist, the second upon the astro- 
nomer. The Royal Society had got 
a sector made on purpose, which was 
only finished just when the vessel 
sailed, and could not be verified at 
Greenwich. What was the surprise 
of Maskelyne when he found that 
this instrument, destined for the most 


tir racaarcheac ya ir . 
delicate researches, gave him from 


one day to another differences of 10”, 
20”, and even 30”, in the measure of 
the same angle. In examining with 
care what could be the cause of these 
singular variations, he discovered it 
without ditficuity, nade himself cer- 
tain of it by various proofs, and en- 
deavoured to correct it, but could 
succeed only imperfectly. He re- 
duced the error to 3”, which was far 
from being suflicieut for the object 
that he had in view.* This obliged 





* This fault was occasioned by the 
plumb-line forming at its upper ex- 


tremity a buckle by which itwas fixed , 


to a cylinder 1-20th of an inch in dia- 
ineter, placed at the centre of the 
sector. [t was impossible to direct the 
telescope to a star without giving the 
cylinder amovement of rotation equal 
to the zenith distance of the star.— 
During this movement, froin the ef- 
fect of adherence, the cylinder dis- 
placed the line from its primitive 
position. [lence the arc which had 
passed under the line was not the true 
distance of the star from the zenith, 
Maskelyne filed down the cylinder to 
1-70th of a line, and then the error 
was reduced to 3”. It was doubtless 
upon this occasion that the present 
mode of suspension was thought of, 
which consists in fixing the line higher 
up to a point from which it may hang 
freely opposite to a point marked on 
the anterior surface and axis of the 
cylinder. By this method we are sure 
that the line preserves invariably the 
same position, and we may depend 
upon the distances observed, 

We may ask if the same fault did 
not exist in the sector with which 
Bradley made his admirable discove- 
ries of the aberration and nutation. 
The answer would be the same. For 
the sector of Bradley, the workman- 
ship of Graham, was the model upon 
which that celebrated aytist had con- 
structed the sector carried to Lap- 
laud. Hence Bradley could not de- 
pend upon the absolute distances 
which he measured. Fortunately the 
error was wearly constant for each star 
that he observed. He required only 
the relative distances, and the sector 
gave them almost as exactly as if there 
had beev uo error. This fault, which 
existed certainly in the sector of Lap- 
land, did not prevent Lemonnier, 
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him’ to renounce his second project. 
The result, however, was an amelio- 
racion in the construction of these 
astronomical instruments. 

Instructed by this unlucky experi- 
ment, he.demanded if the sector of 
La Caille had not the same fault: 
but instead of a cylinder, La Caille 
had a very fine needle, which could 
hardly occasion a greater error than 
2”. He demanded, likewise, if the 
sector which our (the French) acade- 
micians had taken to the polar ciscle 
in 1736 was not of the same con- 
struction; and his conjecture was 
likewise just. But the dimensions of 
the cylinder being only half a line, 
the resulting errors must have been 
only one-fourth part of those ascribed 
to the operation after it was performed 
a second time by M. Svanberg with 
the repeating circle. 


He was obliged to omit observa- 
tions on the parallax of the moon, as 
well as of Sirius. However, to go as 
far as possible into the views of La 
Caille, he had recourse to the obser- 
vation of right ascensions. He was 
doubtless aware that this mode could 
not come into competition with that 
of the French astronomer ; for he ne- 
ver mentioned tke results which he 
obtained, though he repeated them a 
second time in his voyage to Barba- 
does. ” 

If he had the regret of seeing all 
his projects prevented without any 
fault of his own, he took care at least, 
after the example of La Caille, to 
make his voyage useful by determin- 
ing various longitudes. He tried dif- 
ferent methods of resolving these pro- 
blems ; and confirmed all the con- 
clusions drawn by La Caille in favour 
of the distances of the moon from the 
sun; and as he had in his possession 
very accurate instruments, he ascer- 
tained that the limits of error were 
very small. He gave new formulas 
for calculating these observations, and 
carried his accuracy so far as to cal- 





when he returned to France, to ob- 
serve, as Bradley had done, all the 
variations produced by aberration, 
and to confirm fully the brilliant dis- 
covery of the English astronomer.— 
See Degré du Meridien entre Paris et 
Amiens. (Paris, 1740). 


culate separately the effect of refrace 
tion and of parallax. 

On his return he published his Bri- 
tish Mariner’s Guide, in which he 
proposed that Great Britain should 
adopt the plan of a nautical almanack 
traced by La Caille after his voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope. The 
same year he made a voyage’ to Bar- 
badoes, in order to examine the good- 
ness of Harrison’s time-pieces. The 
report which he made at his return, 
though fayourable in general to the 
celebrated artist whose invention he 
had subjected to the most severe test, 
was far from convincing Harrison, 
who attacked him in a pamphlet. 
Maskelyne wrote a reply to this at- 
tack, Naval men and philosophers 
took part with one side or other, ac- 
cording to their ideas and their habits. 
M. de Fleurieu, particularly connect- 
ed with F. Berthoud, and entirely 
devoted to the cause of the time- 
pieces, forgot, perhaps, on this occa- 
sion his accustomed moderation. It 
was a dispute between two useful 
methods, calculated to assist each 
other. Maskelyne did not find the 
time-pieces sufficiently certain, nor 
sufficiently regular. Harrison affirm- 
ed, not without reason, that they were 
within the limits prescribed by act of 
parliament. He demanded the whole 
reward, which was afterwards given 
him, though at first he receiyed only 
the half. While pleading his cause 
he attacked the astronomical methods, 
availing himself of some admissions 
of La Caille, who, with his incorrup- 
tible integrity, while boasting of the 
method of the lunar distance, admit- 
ted that they had sometimes led him 
into error. Maskelyne proved by his 
own observations that the errors are 
much diminished when better instru- 
ments are employed than those used 
by La Caille, su¢h as were then be- 
ginning to be constructed in London. 

t is possible that in this dispute be-~ 
tween mechanics and astronomy both 
sides went a little too far. The time- 
pieces performed every thing demand- 
ed by the act of parliament of 1714, 
and there can be no doubt that, if 
they had béen presented at that time, 
Harrison wookl have obtained the 
whole reward without difficulty. But 
fifty years afterwards, when the in- 
struments were much more com- 
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lete, when the lunar observations 
fad received unexpected ameliora- 
tions, was it not excusable to demand 
a little more? The time-pieces, by 
the facility which they offered, were 
likely to seduce maritime men, who 
are usually enemies to long calcula. 
tions, but their exactness could only 
be trusted in short voyages. In less 
ordinary circumstances, and in long 
navigations, the method of Junar dis- 
tances bad an incomtestible advantage. 
Hence Maskelyne appears to us to 
have displayed as much justice as dis- 
cernment in assigning one-half of the 
reward to Harrison for his time-piece, 
and the other half to the Junar tables 
which Meyer before his death had 
sent to the Board of Longitude in 
London. ‘The English nation yielded 
at last to motives of generosity, as 
much as of justice, in giving to Har- 
rison the whole of the reward to 
which he had a right, according to 
the literal meaning of the act of par- 
liament. Maskelyne, who at that 
time laboured to get the Nautical 
Almanack adopted, had reason to fear 
that the nation, after having so mag- 
nificently rewarded one invention, 
would become more indifferent and 
more economical with respect to a 
work still finer, and of more utility. 
It was his duty to plead the cause of 
science, and he performed it with 
honour. Both parties gained their 
cause. Maskelyne made his country 
adopt the plan of La Caille, which 
that astronomer, too early removed 
for the interests of the science, could 
not get introduced into France. The 
English had the glory of realising it 
first; and this is an obligation which 
seamen and astronomers of al] nations 
and ages have to Dr. Maskelyne, 
who, 1n order to succeed in it, stood 
in need of all his perseverance, and 
of the consideration which he so 
justly enjoyed. There can be no 
doubt that to this plan is owing a part 
of the improvement which the theory 
of the moon successively received, 
with which he was continually occu- 
pied. He was the editor of Meyer’s 
tables, to which he added tables of 
the horary motion wanting in the 
copy received from Gottingen. He 
compared these tables with the obser- 
vations that he made every day. It 
was under his direction that Mason 
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published a corrected and enlarged 
edition of these tables, brought to 
perfection afterwards by Burg, and 
quite recently by M. Burckhardt, 
who have had the advantage of having 
recourse on the one hand to thousands 
of observations. made by Maskelyne, 
and on the other to the analytical re- 
searches of Laplace, which furnished 
them with equations that it would 
have been difficult to discover among 
so many others, had there been no 
other resource but that of observa- 
tions. 

It was the post of astronomer royal, 
to which he was appointed in 1765, 
which put it in his power to render 
this important service to the science. 
The observatory is placed in Green- 
wich Park, about six miles from Lon- 
don. It was in this retreat that Dr. 
Maskelyne, for forty-seven years 
without interruption, observed the 
heavens, and collected an inestimable 
treasure, to which, for these thirty 
years past, every one has had recourse 
who wished to improve the tables or 
the theories of astronomy. For it is 
not sufficient that an astronomer pos- 
sesses sufficient courage to employ all 
his days in calculations, after having 
consecrated his nights to observa- 
tions; he must have at his disposal a 
situation and a set of instruments 
such as private individuals cannot 
command, and which are only to be 
found in establishments founded by 
governments. This well-known truth 
occasioned the building of the Obser- 
vatories of Paris and Greenwich al- 
most at the same time. But in these 
two celebrated establishments an es- 
sential article was forgotten. Maske- 
lyne first thought of vemeizicig that 

efect, and by that means he render- 

ed an important service to science, 
which constitutes the principal differ- 
ence between the destiny of these 
two rival observatories. There was 
a difference in their regulations, 
which could not but produce very 
sensible effects. 

At Paris the architect was chiefly 
consulted, and at a great expense a 
beautiful monument was constructed, 
but indifferently suited for observa- 
tions. The astronomers, all acade- 
micians, formed in it a species of re- 
public without magistrates, where 
each was employed in labours useful 
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indeed, but without any general plan. 
The Cassinis, the Lahires, the Maral- 
dis, published from time to time their 
discoveries, or some interesting re- 
sult, but they alone were acquainted 
with their own observations, and 
others adopted on their word the 
consequences which they had had 
time or sagacity to deduce themselves. 

At Greenwich the building is less 
sumptuous, but better adapted for 
astronomical purposes. ‘There was 
only a single astronomer, with an 
assistant. ‘The law which had esta- 
blished the observatory imposed upon 
the astronomer the obligation to ob- 
serve every day the sun gnd the moon, 
and every thing which could interest 
geography and navigation. 

Flamsteed filled that office for thirty 
years. A part of his observations was 
published during his life-time, and 
his heirs gave afterwards a more com- 
plete and accurate edition. At his 
death, in 1720, he was succeeded by 
the celebrated Halley, who continued 
upon the same plan, but with better 
instruments, tll the year 1750; but 
none of his observations have yet seen 
the light. In founding the place of 
astronomer, and in imposing upon 
him the obligations which he had to 
fulfil, it had been forgotten to enact 
the publication of his observations at 
the end of every year. Such an im- 
pression requires a degree of care 
which the astronomer would discharge 
with pleasure; but it incurs an ex- 
pense which he would be unable to 
support, because the sale of such a 
collection is of necessity very slow 
and very limited. 

Bradley, succeeding Halley, re- 
newed the instruments, brought the 
methods to perfection, and made him- 
self celebrated by his discoveries, but 
published nothing. His heirs pre- 
tended that his manuscripts belonged 
to his family ; and it was not till forty 
years after his death that astronomers 
were put in possession of that trea- 
sure. 

In France the same inattention pro- 
duced: similar eftects. About the 
ear 1740 Lemonnier wished to pub- 
ish an histoire celeste, in imitation of 
that of Flamsteed. One volume ap- 
peared, containing the observations 
of Picard and Lahire down to 1685. 
This collection, appearing fifty years 


too late, had lost almost all its value. 
As long as it might have been useful 
it remained entirely unknown. Le- 
monnier promised a second part; but 
the small sale of the first prevented 
him from keeping his promise. He 
obtained as a particular favour that 
his own observations should be print- 
ed in the Louvre; butthere remained 
a blank of sixty years which has ne- 
ver been filled up. -M. Cassini had 
announced an histoire celeste, which 
was to contain the labours of his 
three predecessors; but the example 
of what had happened to Lemonnier, 
perhaps, and the misfortunes of the 
Revolution, which pressed so severely 
upon him, prevented him from exe- 
cuting his project. La Caille could 
find no other means of publishing his 
Fondemens de l Astronomie than that 
of calculating gratuitously twenty 
years of ephétuerides for a bookseller, 
who printed in return as many copies 
of his book as he wanted, to present 
one to every astronomer of his time. 
All the observations which he made 
after that period remain unpublished. 

It is said that the Queen of Great 
Britain, struck with the small salary 
allowed the astronomer royal for so 
laborious an employment, had offered 
to get it increased. Bradley* opposed 
the proposal, alleging that if the place 
were worth any thing considerable, 
it would not continue to be given to 
an astronomer. The disinterested 
precaution of Bradley claims our ad- 
miration; but if when he refused 
any thing for himself, he had laid 
hold of the opportunity of demanding 
a fund for printing the observations, 
the Queen would doubtless have ac- 
ceded to the demand, and he would 
have saved the disputes which during 
forty years prevented the appearance 
of his labours. Bradley allowed a 
favourable opportunity to escape, 
Maskelyne produced one. He pro- 
cured his observations to be annually 
printed at the expense of the Royal 
Society. It was by this means that 
he deserved to be, as he was for forty 
years, the chief, and, as it were, the 
regulator of astronomers. Piazzi 





* It was not Bradley, but Dr.Hallev, 
who had the merit of the refusal. The 
Queen alluded to was Caroline, Queen 
of George Il. (Note of the Editor / 
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alone was able at last to dispute with 
him this supremacy; but when we 
reflect upon the difficult circumstances 
in which that astronomer has been 
for so long a time, we shall not be 
surprised that he published but a 
small part of his numerous observa- 
tions. 

Since the establishment of the 
Board of Longitude in France, the 
observatories of Paris and of Green- 
wich ave directed nearly to the same 
objects; and, furnished with instru- 
ments equally good, they produce 
annually collections of observations 
equally precise, which would serve 
mutually to verify one another if 
there were occasion for that. They 
serve asa supplement to each other, 
when the clouds which cover one ob- 
servatory do not extend likewise to 
the other. The communications are 
continual, and the obligations reci- 
procal. If our tables are founded in 
a great measure upon the observa- 
tions of the English, on the other 
hand the calculations of the English 
are founded upon our tables. But 
the latest tables have been verified by 
as many French as English observa- 
tions. 





[To be concluded.) 





Pian of the PpRosecTED ImMPrROvE- 
MENTS connected with Mary-.Le- 
BONE Park, ¢5e. 

[From the ‘‘ First Report of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues ”’} 

Report of Mr. Jonw Nasu, Archi- 
tect in the Department of Woods; 
with Plans for the Improvement of 
Mary-le-bone Park. 


_ {Continued from Vol. x1x. p. 456. } 


ET was suggested by the late sur- 

_ veyor general of the crown lands, 
*«that a street from Charing-cross to 
the end of Coventry-street, through 
part of the houses south and west of 
the Mews,” or, ‘‘ from Charing-cross 
and the Mews, should be made direct- 
ly to the lower part of the Haymar- 
ket, and by that street to Piccadilly, 
and then by Piccadilly, in the best 
direction to Oxford-street.” 

But it is believed that neither of 
those streets would in the smallest 
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degree remedy the inconveniences 
before described (except as to the 
widening of Cockspur-street); the 
same narrow entrance into Pall-Mall 
would remain ; those who occupy St. 
James’s-square, St. James’s-street, Ar- 
Jington-street, and the west end of 
Piccadilly, will still go through that 
narrow pass; and any street which 
could be made into Oxford-street from 
the top of the Haymarket, would 
leave Air-street, Swallow-street, War- 
wick-street, King-street, and all the 
alleys, ale-houses, and lanes between 
such new street, and the principal 
streets and squares in the west end of 
the town, through which the inha- 
bitants of those streets and squares 
must pass if they make any use of the 
new street; and if the street from 
Charing-cross through Cockspur- 
street, and the Haymarket, and from 
thence to Oxford-street, has those ob- 
jections, the other streets suggested 
by the late surveyor general, namely, 
from Charing-cross through the Mews 
to Coventry-street, and from thence 
to Oxford-street, would be still more 
objectionable, as by its being situated 
further eastward there would inter- 
vene a larger district of those mean 
houses, and a greater number of such 
narrow and dirty streets, lanes, and 
passages to pass through. 

It may be stated, that lateral com- 
munications from the streets suggest- 
ed by the late surveyor general might 
be made into the principal streets of 
the west end of the town, and so avoid 
passing through the objectionable 
streets and Janés; no doubt such late- 
ral communications with the princi- 
pal streets would lessen the objections, 
but not remove them, for such laterak 
streets must pass through those dis- 
tricts of inferior habitations, the occu- 
piers of which, with the carts, horses, 
&c. used in their trades, and the ne- 
cessary communication between them 
and the like class of inhabitants on 
the west side of the new suggested 
streets, would fully occupy those late- 
ral streets, and make them less desi- 
rable communications with the prin- 
cipal streets ; besides, that such late- 
‘al streets would only be partial ac- 
commodations to particular” parts of 
the town, and not one of them a street 
of general communication. 

In considering the arrangement of 
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the streets and squares of the west 
and north-west quarters of the town, 


it will be seen, that northwards of 


Oxford-street, the principal streets 
and squares are situated west of Port- 
land-place ; and that between Oxford- 
street and Piccadilly, the line of sepa- 
ration between the habitations of the 
first classes of society, and those of 
the inferior classes, is Swallow street ; 
and that if St. Alban’s-street could be 
continued northward into Piccadilly, 
such a street would make the like se- 
paration of the houses of the differ- 
ent classes of socicty lying between 
Piccadilly and Pall-Mall, excepting 
only those on the west side of St. 
James’s-niarket. 

The street, therefore, which is here 
recommended, begins at Charing- 
cross, and terminates in Portland- 
place, and Portland-place, being the 
widest street in London, is taken as a 
model tor the breadth of such new 
street. Pall-Mall must be always 


one of the inlets to the west end of 


the town, on account of Carleton 
House, and other magnificent houses 
which it contains, and the Palace and 
Cleveland-row at the extremity of it; 
and the club-houses in St. James’s- 
street, and the superb residences on 
the east side of the Green Park. It 
is proposed therefore that Pall-Mall 
shall be continued eastward, of the 
full width of its broadest part, until it 
intersects the Haymarket on one side, 
and Cockspur-street on the other, at 
which place the street will be then 
of that ample breadth it shoultl be, 
for the passage of the concourse of 
people coming from every part of the 
metropolis, all of whom must meet 
at that place in their way to and from 
the public offices, courts of law, and 
houses of parliament. 

From Carlton House it is proposed 
to carry the new street at right angles 
with Pall-mall into Piccadilly, the 
west side of St. Alban’s-stréet forming 
one side of it, out of which Charles- 
street will run as it now does, into 
St. James’s-square; and it is proposed 
to continue Charles-street eastward 
until it intersects the Haymarket. 
By this arrangement the Opera-house 
will be insulated, and stand in the 
middle of a large area formed by Pail- 
Mall on the south, Charles-street 
(continued) on the north, St. Alban’s- 
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street on the west, and the Haymar- 
ket on the east side. King-street, 
leading to St. James’s-square, is now 
on the same line, and of the same 
breadth as Charles-street on the op- 
posite side of the square; and if King 
street be continued and opened into 
St. James’s street, King-street and 
Charles-street will form a vista and 
handsome communication between 
St. James’s-street and the Haymarket, 
parallel with Pall-Mall, and improve 
the outlet from St. James’s-square ; 
and if it should be thought advisable 
to take down one side of Jermyn- 
street, and widen it, another good 
communication would be formed 
from the proposed new street, into 
St. James’s-street, Arlington-street, 
and the upper part of Piccadilly. 

It will be seen by the plan that 
there would be no opening on the 
east side of the new street all the way 
from the Opera-house to Piccadilly, 
and that the footpath constantly 
would be uninterrupted by crossings; 
and the inferior houses, and the traf- 
fic of the Haymarket, would be cut 
off from any communication with the 
new street. 

The point where the proposed 
street would enter Piccadilly, is half 
way between Air-street and the.end 
of Tichborne-street, from) which 
point it is proposed that the new 
street shall be continued in a straight 
line into Oxford-street, entering Ox- 
ford-sireet at the point where King- 
street and Swallow-street unite; this 
line of the street will stand in an ab- 
lique position to that of- Piccadilly to 
Pall-Mall; and to disguise the devia- 
tion from a straight line, it is pro- 
posed to form .a small circus where 
the oblique lines meet in Piccadilly, 
and to place a column, or other pub- 
lic monument, in the centre;,at the 
same time that the obliquity of the 
lines of street is concealed, the situa- 
tion will be most eligible for a public 
monument, as it will interrupt the 
view, and arrest the attention of ail 
who pass alobg those streets of gene- 
ral intercourse ; it will also contribute 
to the beauty of that part of the new 
communication from Carlton House ; 
it will be a central object terminating 
that vista, at the same time that Carl- 
ton House will terminate the same 
vista from the opposite end. 
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Between Piccadilly and Oxtord- 
street it will be necessary to form a 
small] square, in order to avoid Gol- 
den-square, the area of which small 
square will afford a site for a theatre, 
er any other public building, to 
which its central situation will be pe- 
culiarly applicable, and round which 
building the street is proposed to con- 
tinne of its full breadth; this break 
in the straight line will make the re- 
maining street less oblique, and avoid 
the necessity of purchasing any of the 
houses which form Golden-square. 

From the west side of this length 
of new street will diverge New Bur- 
lington-street, leading to the respec- 
table houses in Saville-row, Old Bur- 
lington and Clifford-streets ; next, 
Conduit-street, leading through Bru- 
ton-street into Berkeley-square; then, 
Hanover-street and  Princes-street, 
leading into Hanover-square; and it 
is proposed that none of the smaller 
streets on the west side. shall open 
into the new street, except Vigo-lane, 
all the rest having access to them 
trom that part of Swallow-street 
which remains, and through Swallow- 
street into Piccadilly. On the east 
side, the only streets which will ne- 
cesaarily enter this street will be 


Brewer-street, as a continuation of 


Vigo-lane, Silver-street, Marlboro’- 
street, and Argyle-street ; thus in the 
whole extent from Piccadilly to Ox- 
ford-street there will be but four 
crossings on either side the street, 
and carts and drays can carry on their 
trafic by means of the back streets 
without interfering with the principal 
street. It will also be seen by the 
plan that the whole communication 
trom Charing cross to Oxford-street 
will be 4 boundary and complete se- 
paration between the streets and 
squares occupied by the nobility and 
gentry, and the narrow streets and 
meaner houses occupied by mecha- 
nics and the trading part.of the com- 
munity. 

A street so formed, of such ample 
breadth, and so circumstanced, being 
the nearest and most commodious 
approach from every part of the best 
inhabited quarters of the west and 
north west ends of the town to Cha- 
ring-cross, will be used by every one 
who has any thing to do with West- 
minster-hall, the houses of parlia- 
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ment, treasury, admiralty, or any 
other of the public offices in their 
Vicinity ; aud shops appropriated to 
articles of taste and fashion will, when 
this new street shall become the great 
thoroughfare, range themselves along 
it, and the stream of fashion be di- 
verted to a new street, where the foot- 
path will be 15 feet wide, instead of 7 
feet, and the carriage-way double the 
width of that in Bond-street, and 
where there will be room for all. the 
fashionable shops to be assembled in 
one street ; and if the foot-pavements 
were to be covered by a light colon- 
nade, surmounted by a_ balustrade, 
those who have daily intercourse witli 
the public establishments in West- 
minster, may go two-thirds of the 
way on foot under cover, and those 


who have nothing to do but walk. 


about and amuse themselves, may 
do so every day in the week, instead 
of being frequently confined many 
days together to their houses by rain; 
and such a covered colonnade would 
be of peculiar convenience to those 
who require daily exercise. The ba- 
lustrades over the colonnades will 
form balconies to the Jodging-rooms 
over the shops, from which the occu- 
piers of the lodgings can see and con- 
verse with those passing in the car- 
riages underneath, and which will 
add to the gaiety of the scene, and 
induce single men, and others, who 
only visit town occasionally, to give 
a preference to such lodgings. 

Those who may fear that the shops 
under colonnades would be dark and 
gloomy, are requested to consider the 
great width (120 feet) of the street, 
and that the mezzanines between the 
shops and lodging-rooms, necessary 
for the sleeping apartments of the 
proprietors of the shops, will make 
the colonnades very lofty ; and that 
if small areas are made in the flats 
over the colonnade, immediately 
above the shop windows, and the pro- 
jecting part of the windows roofed 
with glass, the articles in those win- 
dows having a light immediately over 
them, such shops will be better 
lighted, and have a more brilliant 
effect, than by light received in the 
ordinary way; and those who may 
suppose that the pillars to support the 
colonnade may become nuisances, are 
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not proposed to be square pillars er 
piers, but round columns, the rece- 
ding form of which will preclude any 
shelter to those who may be disposed 
to commit nuisances against them ; 
and that they wili be so far apart, and 
so small in diameter, that they will 
be no impediment to the return of 
any one pressed from the foot-pave- 
ment to the carriage way, and that 
even such accidents from a pavement 
15 feet wide are scarcely ever liable 
to happen. 

‘The proposed street is described as 
entering Oxford-street at the point of 
junction of Swallow-street with King- 
street; and if Portland-place were 
elongated until it should intersect 
Oxford-street, it would be exactly 
opposite that point of junction. Fo- 
ley-house is immediately to be pulled 
down, and Portland-place continued 
through Foley-house gardens, to their 
southern extremity, and this survey 
proposes to extend that contifuation 
until it shall enter Oxford-street. 

The magnificent squares and streets 
north of Ouiondstren! are so nume- 
rous and extensive, that they form 
the largest portion of the fashionable 
part of the town; but for want of 
direct and suitable approaches, it bas 
been always considered as a distant 
quarter. It is not yet forgot that 
Oxford-street was once one of the 
turnpike roads forming the boundary 
of the town; and the buildings even 
now retain something of the appear- 
ance of houses seen by the sides of 
roads immediately round the metro- 
polis. Crossing Oxford-street has 
always been a fashionable objection 
to the residences north of Oxford- 
street; to do away that impres- 
sion, it is proposed, that where the 
continuation of Portland-place with 
Oxford-street unites with the new 
street intended from Oxford-street to 
Piccadilly, namely, at the end of 
Swallow-street, a circus should be 
formed, Oxford-street crossing it 
from east to west, and the new street 
from south to north; in the centre of 
which circus, if a public monument 
were placed, as before described, for 
the crossing of Piccadilly, and the 
same. colonnade and shops be conti- 
nued round such cireus, as recom- 
mended for the sides of .the new 
street, the sensation of having. passed 
Universat Mac. Vor. XX. 
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Oxford street will be entirely done 
away, and the two divisions of the 
town ivsensibly united in the best 
manner possible. 

There is no direct way from the 
end of Bond-street to the principal 
streets north of Oxford-road, which 
strengthens the impression of those 
two divisions of the town being dis- 
tinct and separate; but Portland- 
place will form one continued street 
from Charing-cross, intersecting many 
of the principal streets north of Ox- 
ford-street at right angles, and afford 
the nearest and best communication 
from Charing-cross and the lower 
parts of Westminster to every part of 
that magnificent and extensive neigh- 
bourhood ; and if the utility of such 
a street to that part of the parish of 
Mary-le-bone would be so great, the 
advantage of it to the crown lands of 
Mary-le-bone Park would be incaleu- 
lable; no part of the unbuilt ground 
surrounding the town would have so 
gvod or so direct an approach ; and 
in the future enlargement of the 
town, the north-west part of Mary- 
le-bone must have a preference to 
every other situation. By the straight 
direction of this street, Mary-le-bone 
Park is brought nearer the houses of 
parliament, courts of law, the trea- 
sury, admiralty, &c. than many other 
parts of the town, in the highest re- 
quest of fashion; it ts within 170 
yards as near as the nearest part of 
Grosvenor-place, and half a_ mile 
nearer than the lower end of that 
street; it is within &O yards as near 
as the west side of Grosvenor-square, 
and 70 yards nearer than the nearest 
end of Upper Brook-street, and 300 
yards nearer than the upper end of 
Upper Grosvenor-street ; it is within 
QU yards as near as Stanhope-street ; 
it is more than one-third of a mile 
nearer than Portman-square or Man- 
chester-square; it is three quarters 
ef a mile nearer than the —oet end 
of Park-lane, Cumberland-place, &c. 
and, incredible as it may appear, it 
will be only 50 yards further to Mary- 
le-bone Park, at the extreme end of 
Portland-place, than it is by the pre- 
sent circuitous route to the entrance 
of Cavendish-square, and 50 yards 
nearer than it is to the north side of 
that square. Such are the advan- 
— of a direct street; and if, as the 
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late surveyor general observes, ‘dis- 
tance is best measured by time,” 
Mary-le-bone Park, being without 
the impediments and interruptions of 
tarning corners, and crossing streets, 
will be nearer to the houses of par- 
liament, courts of law, and _ public 
offices, than four parts out of five of 
the principal residences in the west 
and north-west ends of the town. 

Such are the advantages, and such 
will be the utility, of the street pro- 
posed. ‘The beauty of the town, it is 
presumed, would be advanced by a 
street of such magnificent dimensions ; 
by the colonnades and balustrades 
which will adorn its sides ; by the in- 
stlating the public building of the 
Opera; by the effect of the monu- 
ments in the centre of the crossing 
streets; by the vista between Carlton 
House and Piccadilly, terminated by 
a public monument at one end, and 
by the palace of Carlton House at 
the other; every length of street 
would be terminated by a facade of 
beautiful architecture ; and to add to 
the beauty of the approach from 
Westminster to Charing-cross, a 
square or crescent, open to and look- 
ing down Parliament-street, might be 
built round the equestrian statue at 
Charing-cross, which, at the same 
time that it would open and enlarge 
that space, from whence, as before 
observed, the greatest part of the po- 
pulation of the metropolis meet and 
diverge, it would afford a magnificent 
and beautiful termination of the street 
from Westminster. The lofty situa- 
tion of Charing-cross and gradual 
ascent to it, are peculiarly calculated 
to produce’ a grand and striking ef- 
fect. Such a building might be ap- 
propriated to additional offices for the 
government, which it is understood 
are much wanted; or the Royal So- 
ciety, Royal Academy, and Antiqua- 
rian Society might be placed there; 
and the apartments in Somerset- 
house, now occupied by those socie- 
ties, be appropriated ta such public 
eftices as the rest of the buildings of 
Somerset-place are. 

In forming this street, the practica- 
bility of carrying it into execution 
has been continually kept in. view ; 
and presuming as a principle, that the 
erownp, from its relation with the 
public, is more interested in the ge- 
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neral welfare, and its interests more 
identified with those of the commu- 
nity, than those of any individual, a 
better bargain would be made for the 
purchase of crown property for the 
public use, than could be tor the pro- 
perty of individuals, who would act 


upon the principle of self-interest in” 


any bargain they would have to make. 
For this reason, in forming the street 
proposed, the necessity of purchasing 
the property of individuals has been 
as much as possible avoided; and it 
will be seen that from Charing-cross 
to Piccadilly, and from Piccadilly to 
Vigo-lane, the whole of the property 
through which the street is to pass 
belongs to the crown, and that of the 
rest of the street to Oxford-street, 
nearly one-third is also the property 
of the crown, so that out of. 1,700 
yards (the length of the new street 
from Charing-cross to Oxford-street) 
1,280 yards go through ooeets be- 
longing to the crown, and 420 yards 
only through the property of indivi- 
duals; and which property to be pur- 
chased of individuals consists of 
houses of the meanest description, 
being those at the upper end of Swal- 
low-street, —_— Swallow-street 
from King-street, and between King- 
street and Swallow-street, from Vigo-~ 
Jane to Foubert’s-passage. Of the 
streets suggested by the Jate surveyor 
general, éhat through the Mews to 
Coventry-street, and from Coventry- 
street to Oxford-street, would have 
gone through the property of indivi- 
duals the whole way from the back 
of the Mews; and the other, which 
was to have gone through Cockspur- 
street and the Haymarket, would 
have gone all the way from the top 
of the Haymarket to Oxford-street, 
through the property of individuals. 
In the former street three times, and 
in the latter twice, as much as in the 
street proposed by the present survey, 
must have been purchased of indivi- 
duals, and the property itself is*of 
much greater value. ‘That part of the 
street north of Oxford-street, and 
which is proposed to enter Portland- 
place, or in other words Portland 
place continued southward into Ox- 
tord-street, will pass through the 
yards and gardens belonging to the 
houses on the east side of Cavendish- 
square, and it would certainly be 
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most desirable to take down the maxim that the revolution of 1688 
houses, and lay the whole of the was justified, which hurled the family 
ground which they stand upon into of the Stuarts from the throne, and 
the square, and re-build the houses introduced a new and a foreign dy- 
on the east side of the new street, nasty. Never did a greater necessity 
making that part of the street the for a revolution exist in any country 
east side of Cavendish-square, and than a in ae (a 
the plan of the new street is so ning of the year 1509. ihe Hnance 
pom but as the value of the pro- of the country were in the most de- 
perty to be purchased and sacrificed plorable state, the army was harassed 
to accomplish such an object might and cut up in detail, as if it had been 
be considered as too great, another the professed object of the king to 
plan is annexed to that part of re annihilate it. Three aoe ge ag oF 
survey, shewing the street carried were preparing to invade and divi¢ 
thecugh the me 5 and gardens with- the kingdom of Sweden among them. 
out taking down the houses them- ag _ sates aver pong ied 
selves; and as the purchase of the ally, and obstinately refused to listen 
property to omeati even the latter to any terms of peace with France 
= — — ——— with 2 4 and oo — it was demon- 
culties, still another plan is annexed, strated that such a peace was essen- 
showing how the ser may be tially necessary for the interests of his 
made with Portland-place, by widen- country, and that perseverance in the 
ing Bolsover-street and Edward street war could lead to nothing else thaa 
to the width of the new street. — ruin. - ee 
an ee “he liberty of the press had been 
[en totally annihilated in Bweden, so that 
the people in consequence were but 
Account of the Revotution in imperfectly acquainted with the state 
Swepen, the Erection of Ber- of Europe. The king had all along 
NanoTTE as Crown Pxince; been very popular with the people, 
with Anecvores of him, and his Who, ignorant of his real character, 
Cuaracter delineated. ascribed all his errors in Germany to 
[From Dr. Thomson's Travels in Sweden.]} the want of capacity of his ministers, 
ae ‘ _- Even the commencement of the Rus- 
These travels are the prodyction of a sian and Danish war did not alter 
gentleman well known for his scientific their sentiments, and the losses sus- 
pursuits, and the eminence to which tained in Finland served only to irri- 
he has attained. The present volume tate the minds of the people. Popular 
will not detract from his reputation. enthusiasm was raised to the highest 
Thoug’ his residence in Sweden did pitch, and the most glorious results 
ay exceed six or seven weeks, yet, 4s would have taken place had the throne 
he oF thither with a mind duly pre- been filled by a prince who under- 
ig Ay precious study, the informa- stood how to profit by the disposition 
tion he acquired during that period is of his subjects. But the management 
were substantially advantageous than of the war in the summer and au- 
ordinary makers of travels would tymn of 1808 opened the eyes of the 
press = yer led. 3 ower As. dé need wholeSwedish nation. The army were 
serie Ang infor — oe ee: »! a disgusted with a prince who expected 
suite formation in this calume tron thems imponilitis, who paid 
Ab sak taateiele Y ‘44S no attention to their lives or their 
vor Seen a ae comforts, and who refused to share 
T is a fundamental maxim in the the toils and hardships to which he 
British constitution, thatit is the exposed them. ‘The barbarous treat= 
duty of a prince to promote the wel- ment and cruel fate of the supple- 
fare of his subjects and country;' mentary army excited the compassion 
and that whenever his conduct ‘be- of all ranks, and raised a correspond- 
comes unequivocally inconsistent with ing abhorrence at the unfeeling mind 
the interests of his people, resistance of its author. The deplorable state 
becomes not only innocent but an-in- of the finances, the determination of 
dispensable duty. It wag by this ~~ never to make peace, and 
92 
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the absurd plans which he had pro- 
jected for the next campaign, awak- 
ened in the mind of every thinking 
man the necessity of taking some im- 
mediate step to save their totlering 
country. 

It was impossible to obtain in Swe- 
den any very satisfactory account of 
the origin of the conspiracy. Every 
body asserted that the Duke of Suder- 
mania was altogether unacquainted 
with it. This is possible, though 
from the subsequent conduct of that 
—— I can hardly bring myself to 

elieve that this was the case. The 
two gentlemen, from whom my prin- 
cipal information was obtained, were 
neither of them actors in the conspi- 
racy; though they took a very active 
part in the framing of the new con- 
stitution, and one of them indeed was 
for a short time a secretary of state. 
I must satisfy myseif with giving the 
particulars, such as J learned them, 
without being able to throw much 
new light either upon the origin, or 
the names of the original conspwators. 
But the conspiracy appears to me to 
have originated in the army, and to 
have been very general al] over the 
kingdom. ‘The actors in it were ail 
officers in the army, and even some 
battalions of common soldiers were 
let into the secret. 

Various projects and consultations 
about a revolution took place at dif- 
erent times, and were so publicly 
talked of, that if the government of 
Gustavus had possessed the least vigi- 
lance, the whole project must have 
been discovered. Ditterent schemes 
were proposed and abandoned in suc- 
cession, and the ardour of the conspi- 
rators began to cool. At this time an 
officer of high rank, in the disguise 
ot a servant to his own adjutant, ar- 
rived from the .army of the north. 
He fourd about twenty persons in 
Stockholm anxious to bring about a 
revolution; but not determined either 
a out the time or the measures to be 
pursued. Atter some consultation, 
the different sentiments of this body 
were reconciled, and the 8th of Fe- 
bruary appointed for putting their 
plan in execution. The king was 
to be arrested opposite to a particular 
tavern on his way to Haga, a_ palace 
where he almost always resided, in 
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consequence of a disgust which he 
had conceived against his capital. 

Meanwhile the western army hav- 
ing concluded a truce with Prince 
Augustenburg, the governor of Nor- 
way, published a manifesto, stating 
their grievances, and their determi- 
nation to redress them, and began 
their march for that purpose towards 
Stockholm. The leaders of this army 
seem to have corresponded with the 
conspirators in Stockholm, and to 
have been perfectly aware of their 
designs. ‘That the motives of all the 
conspirators were not of the purest 
kind, and that several of them were 
in the interest of France and Russia, 
is generally admitted. J could even 
mention the names of some who were 
most vehemently suspected of being 
in the pay of France; but am pre- 
vented from taking such a step from 
motives of delicacy, lest I should in- 
jure innocent men by accusations 
tounded only on vague report, and 
drawn chiefly from the proposals 
which they made to bring about the 
revolution by dissolving the govern- 
nent. ‘ 

Colonel Adlesparre, who com- 
manded the western army, conducted 
his troops to Carlstadt, harangued the 
different regiments in succession in 
the market place, informed them of 
the hazardous enterprise which he 
had undertaken, and the necessity of 
such measures for the safety of their 
country. The troops unanimously 
entered into his views, and offered to 
sacrifice their lives for the salvation 
of their country. A detachment was 
sent to take possession of Gotten- 
burg, while Col. Adlesparre marched 
with the rest of his army to Orebro. 
Meanwhile the spirits of the conspi- 
rators in Stockholm had failed them, 
and they had allowed the Sth of Fe- 
omg A pass by without attempting 
any thing. 

On Sunday, the 12th of March, aw 
extra post arrived in Stockholm with 
the proclamation of the western army, 
and a full account of their proceed- 
ings. Inthe afternoon the king went 
trom Haga to Stockholm, and as soon 
as he entered the palace ordered the 
gates to be shut ; guards wese placed 
at all the: avenues of Stockholm, 
with orders to allow no person to 
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enter without the strictest examina- 
tion, and to permit no one, whatever, 
to leave the city. All the great off- 
cers of state were ordered to repair to 
Nykoping, all the troops were to be 
withdrawn from Stockholm, and a 
German regiment was ordered to op- 
pose the western army. ‘The king 
was upon the point of seizing all the 
money in the bank, and of erecting 
his standard at Nykoping; the conse- 
quence would: have been a civil war 
added to all the other miseries to 
which Sweden was already exposed. 
‘Lhe conspirators, at Stockholm, were 
sensible that the King’s retreat ought 
at all hazards to be prevented, and, 
therefore, resolved upon attempting 
to seize his person next day, the 13th 
of March, before he should have Jei- 
sure to put any of his plans in execu- 
tion. Baron Adlercreutz, who had 
come to Stockholm on purpose, and 
who had acquired reputation by his 
conduct in the Finland war, agreed 
to take the lead on this occasion. 
Baron Adlercreutz, Count Klings- 
por, Col. Silfversparre, and many 
other officers who were in the secret, 
assembled in the palace by eight 
o'clock in the morning. Only four 
of the life guards remained in the 
palace, the rest having gone to pre- 
pare themselves for their journey. 
Lhe number of conspirators within 
the palace amounted to about fifty. 
Little danger was to be apprehended 
from any opposition which these four 
men could make. The gates of the 
palace had been shut by the king’s 
command. ‘The conspirators assem- 
bled in considerable numbers in a 
room adjoining the king’s bed-cham- 
ber; Count Ugglass was first called 
in to his majesty; the Duke of Su- 
dermania soon after arrived, and went 
in to the king, just as Count Ugglass 
came out. It is said that the duke 
was requested, by Baron Adlercreutz, 
to remain in the palace; but that he 
declined, saying, he had received or- 
ders from the king which must be 
immediately executed. Baron Adler- 
creutz insisted that Count Ugglas 
should remain, informing him, that a 
moment of infinite consequence ap- 
proached, and that the king must: be 
prevented from leaving Stockholar: 
Count Ugglas said, that he. had used 


‘succeed, they broke the up 
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every endeavour to persuade the king 
to stay, but’ in vain, and begged that 
any further remonstrance might be 
offered with caution: the baron an- 
swered, that it was now intended to 
speak to the king in a manner which 
he thought would be effectual. When 
the Duke of Sudermania came out, 
Count’Klingspor was called in to his 
majesty, and during the conversation 
strongly represented the imprudence 
of Jeaving the capital. Baron Adler- 
creutz now went round and desired 
those who were stationed at the gates 
and the other parts of the palace to 
be vigilant on their parts, and having 
collected a number of officers, he en- 
tered the king's room. When the 
door opened the king seemed sur- 
prised: the baron immediately ap- 
proached and said, ‘‘ That the public 
mind was in the utmost: irritation 
from the unfortunate state’ of the 
country, and particularly from: bis 
rmajesty’s intended departure from 
Stockholm: that the higher officers 
of state, the troops, and the most re- 
spectable citizens had encouraged him 
to represent the consequences to his 
majesty, for which purpose’——— 
Here the king loudiy exciaimed, 
‘** Treason! you are all corrupted and 
shall be punished!” The baron an- 
swered, *‘ We are no traitors, but 
wish to save your majesty, and our 
country.” The king immediately 
drew his sword, the Baron rushed 
upon him and seized him round the 
waist, while Colonel Silfversparre 
took the’sword out of his hand: the 
king then cried out, ‘‘ They are going 
to murder me; help! help!” They 
endeavoured to re-assure the king, 
and he promised to be more composed 
if they would return his sword ; this 
request they endeavoured to evade, 
and when the king obstinately insist- 
ed on it, he was told that in this re- 
spect he could pot be gratified, nor 
be permitted any more to interfere in 
the management of the kingdom. 
The king’s outcries had alarmed 
some of the body guard, who had 
just arrived, and the servants of the 


‘palace, who endeavoured to force 


open the door ; but not being able to 
r pannel 
with-pokers and sabres. Baron Ad- , 
lercreutz commanded the door to be 
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opened, and rushed into the middle 
of the crowd, seized a sabre from a 
hussar, snatched from the adjutant- 
general his staff of office, and holding 
itup before him said, that he now 
considered himself as adjutant-gene- 
ral, and in that capacity commanded 
the guards to retire; this command 
was obeyed with some hesitation, and 
several officers who were not in the 
conspiracy were put under arrest.— 
The baron then went up to the room 
where the guards edie assembled ; 
he assured them that the king’s person 
was not in the smallest danger, and 
that the only object in view was to 
save the country from ruin; he con- 
jured them not to attempt any thing 
that might occasion bloodshed and 
endanger the life of the king. After 
some hesitation and argumentations, 
the baron had the address to persuade 
them to remain tranquil. Proper re- 
gulations were then made for the 
security of the capital. The citizens 
mounted guard at the bank and pub- 
lic offices, and the streets were kept 
quiet by patroles of the burger cavalry 
and cuirassiers, who had orders not 
to molest any person who was not 
openly riotous. 

Meanwhile the king had intreated 
to be spared the mortification of see- 
ing the officers who had been con- 
cerned-in his arrest, and who had 
been left with him by Baron Adler- 
creutz in order to secure his person. 
They retired in consequence, and 
Count Ugglas and General Count 
Stromfelt were sent in to his majesty 
to endeavour to tranquillise him. The 
king contrived to draw Gen. Strom- 
felt's sword from the scabbard, and 
when the general missed it, and in- 
treated to have it returned, his majes- 
ty answered, that the general was just 
as good a general as hea king without a 
sword. Baron Adlercreutz, who had 
just returned, being informed of the 
circumstance, thought it necessary 
that some officers should be placed 
in the room as a guard upon the king. 
He went out accordingly to procure 
them, and the king, seeing him return 
with two officers through the door 
that had been demolished by the 
guards, immediately made his escape 
through the opposite door, and locked 
it behind him. 
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The baron was alarmed at the dan- 
ger which would result from the 
escape of the king, leaped against the 
door and burst it open, and ran .in 
pursuit of him. In the next room 
there is a spiral staircase, open all 
round, which leads up to the floor 
above. When the baron entered the 
room, he saw the king on the highest 
step of this stair. He threw a bunch 
of keys in the baron’s face, and im- 
mediately disappeared. When Baron 
Adlercreutz got to the top of the 
Stair, the king was no where to be 
seen. By accident he took the same 
road as the king, and meeting some 
servants in the way, was. by them 
directed in his pursuit. But he reach- 
ed the court of the palace without 
having seen the king. Gustavus had 
been so precipitate in his escape, 
that he fell in the stair and hurt bis 
arm severely. 

When the king's escape was made 
known, the whole conspirators were 
filled with consternation, and rushed 
in a body to the court of the palace 
to endeavour to intercept his majesty’s 
flight. Grieff, keeper of the king’s 
ganie, had precipitately descended the 
great stair, and was the first that 
reached the court. He saw the king, 
with the sword in his hand, making 
towards the only gate that had been 
left open. As soon as Grieff over- 
took him, the king made a violent 
push at him, but with so unsteady an 
arm, that the sword passed up the 
sleeve of Grieff’s coat, and only 
slightly wounded him. His sword 
being thus entangled, his breath gone, 
and his strength exhausted, he was 
easily overpowered. He was carried 
up stairs, and at his own desire taken 
into the white room. He was there 
set down upon the chair nearest the 
door, and exaetly opposite to the por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette, the late 
unfortunate Queen of France. He 
remained quiet the whole day. Not 
the smallest disturbance took place in 
the capital, no displeasure was testi- 
fied by the people, and the theatre in 
the evening was crowded by an un- 
usual number of spectators. 

The Duke of Sudermania took upon 
him the government. The change 
was immediately proclaimed, and re- 
ceived with coceegehinan by the peo- 
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- ple. Hardly any revolution was ever 

= brought about with greater facility. 
n- |) No tumult ensued; no blood was 
he |= shed in any part of the kingdom, and 
he | | nota single murmur expressed at the 
in |@ dethronement of the king. At two 
m || o'clock in the morning, the king was 
all | conveyed to Drottninghglm, and a 
jor | @ few days after to Gripsholm. Intel- 
he | ligence of the revolution was dis- 
ast | patched all over the kingdom, and 
ch | Baron Von Dobeln, who commanded 
n- _» in Oland, was requested to endeavour 
on to conclude an armistice with Russia. 
he | One Russian army was descending 
be | ™| from Torneo; another was crossing 
ne the Guif of Bothnia upon the ice, and 
ne the little Swedish army in Oland was 
Mm surrounded by 30,000 Russians. The 
sh. Russians insisted that the Swedish 
wut |) troops in Oland should surrender pri- 
ad 4 soners of war; but Von Dobeln de- 
pe, |e clared, that sooner than submit to 
his such terms, he would put an end to 

& the negotiation, and fight to the last 
ide | ~‘man. Considerable difficulties took 
cre place in the negotiations with Russia ; 
ved jm Dut as the result of them is well 
rce |. ‘nown, and likewise the terms upon 
y's h which peace was concluded between 
2's i Sweden’ and Russia, I conceive it 
the | needless to enter into any particulars, 
hat |) Soon afterwards peace was concluded 
ng, * likewise with France and Denmark.* 
ing | Most of the Swedish ministers re- 
sen «tained their-places, and every proper 
er. |) Precaution was taken to quiet the 
ent minds of men, and prevent those 
an | Commotions which even the mildest 
the hy revolution never fails to provoke. A 
nly | proclamation of the Protector an- 
ord nounced that the war taxes were not 
ne, me °° be levied, aud on the same day the 
aah States of the kingdom were in the 
ried usual form summoned to assemble at 
ken | Stockholm, on the Ist of May. An 
seni account of the state of the nation was 








* In the. preceding account of the 
conspiracy | have followed the details 
published by the Swedish govern- 
ment, in a book, entitled An Histori- 
cal Sketch of the iast Years of the Reign 
of Gustavus IV. Adolphus. A book 
lately translated into English. They 
obviously come from the conspirators; 
but none of the persons from whom | 
had my information were acquainted 
with the minute details. 
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published on the 15th of March, A 
proclamation on the 20th of the same 
month informed: the nation of the 
necessities of the state; and partly by 
loan, partly by contributions of mo- 
ney, trinkets, and jewels, the sum of 
300,000 rix-dollars, or about 50,000/. 
sterling was immediately raised to de- 
fray the immediate exigencies of go- 
vernment. 

On the 29th of March, Gustavus 
Adolphus voluntarily abdicated the 
throne of Sweden.. The terms of the 
abdication, which was written by the 
king himself, are so characteristic of 
the man, that I shall here’ insert a 
literal translation of the paper :— 


“* In the Blessed Name of the Most 
Holy Triune God. 

“We, Gustaf Adolph, by the Grace 
of God, King of the Swedes, Goths, 
and Vandals, &c. Duke ef Schlesvig, 
Holstein, &c. make known, that since 
on this day seventeen years ago, we 
were proclaimed King, and with a. 
bleeding heart ascended a tenderly 
beloved and revered father’s bloody 
throne, it has been our endeavour to 
advance the prosperjty and honour of 
that ancient kingdom, indispensable 
to the happiness of a free and inde- 
pendent people. As we can now no 
longer exercise the royal functions, 
according to the purity of our inten- 
tions, nor preserve peace and order in 
the kingdom, in a manner worthy of 
ourselves and our subjects, we consi- 
der it a holy duty to resign our kingly 
calling, which we now do freely and 
without compulsion, in order that we 
may be enabled to live the remainder 
of our days to the henour of God, 
wishing to all our subjects the grace 
and blessing of the Almighty, and 
better times to them and their pos- 
terity. Yes! Fear God and honour 
the king. For further proof, we have 
composed with our own hand, sub- 
scribed, and with cur royal seal con- 
firmed, these presents. 

** At the palace of Gripsholm, the 
29th day of March, in the year 
after our Lord and Sayiour's 
birth, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine. 

“Gustar ADOLPH 4,” 


{To be concluded. } 
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Account of the Town and Nricu~ 
BOURHOOD of Bevrast, ids STATE 
of Socisty, Manwens, (Sc. 

[From Gamble's View of the North of 

Ireland.) 
HE little town of Dromore ap- 
peared to me to be situated in a 

valley ; yet it derives its name, from 
Druim, a back,—and Mor, great; 
the great back of a hill. it was 
about ten in the morning when | 
approached it. The town was in 
shade, as was the lower part of the 
green hill beyond it. The upper part 
was cheerly illuminated by a radiant 
sun, and looked most gay and ver- 
dant. 

Dromore is a very ancient town, 
and bears all the marks of its antiquity. 
I.clambered over a parcel of pig-sties 
to have a look at an old castle, of 
which nothing remains, but two 
roofless walls, and a court overrun 
with nettles. The cathedral is very 
small, it is neither in form of a cross 
like others, nor has it any revenues 
fer supporting cathedral service. I 
was looking through one of the win- 
dows at the inside, when a woman 
who had observed me, came running 
with the key. This was disinterested 
civility, for she would accept of no 
recompence ; it was useless civility 
likewise, for there was nothing to 
see beyond the usual ornaments of a 
parish church. 


I walked-afterwards to the Bishop's 
palace, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the town. It stands on an 
elevated situation, and seems a very 
comfortable and commodious habita- 
tion. A living bishop occupies a 
great deal of room, a dead one not 
more than a much less reverend per- 
son, Four bishops of this see are 
interred in the vault of the chancel. 
The grounds are not extensive, but 
prettily laid out. The hedges are 
filled with roses, delightful emblem of 
their late mild and benevolent pos- 
sessor, the perfume of whose name 
will long shed fragrance over his 
sepulchre. 

Doctor Percy was greatly beloved 
in his diocese; and, though gn En- 
giishman, never left his residénce 
during the late unfortunate rebellion. 
In his younger days he had lived much 
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ithe Stelle minores of the literary 
<lub. In general he moved quietly 
inthe orbit of its great constellation, 
Dector Johnson. Accidents; how- 
ever, would sometimeg occur to in- 
terrupt their harmony; of one of 
which an amusing account is given 
by Mr. Boswell. Doctor Percy was 
not only a namesake, buta relation of 
the duke of Northumberland, and, 
it. appears, sufficiently alive to the 
honour. Bishops and_ philosophers 
have their full share of the weak- 
nesses of common men—I was going 
to add, poets, but checked myself; 
they I fear have more than their share. 
His. lordship was blind for several 
years before his death. Afflicting As 
this circumstance was to himselt, it 
was a fortunate one for many young 
men, whom he took into his house as 
readers, and afterwards brought for- 
ward in life. I had the honour of 
dining with him some years ago. 
There was a large party. Among 
others the titular bishop and all bis 
clergy. It was, I understand, his.un- 
varied custom to invite them, when- 
ever they had a meeting at Dromore. 
I. shall never forget with . what pleas 
sure, on our going to the drawing 
room}, he listened to.a young. lady 
singing his own beautiful .song:sof 
«OQ Nanny wilt thou gang with me.” 
The piano was not in the best tune, 
nor was the young lady's voicexthe 
most harmonious. But, ah! what 
discord ever -reached a poet's. ear, 
whose works were sung or sai’ be- 
fore him. 

Dromore was likewise then, and 
probably isstill, the residengg of ano- 
ther poet, not of aun humbler name, 
but of an humbler ranking life—Mr. 
Stutt, a linen merchant, better known 
by the name of Hafiz, whe never has 
allowed the dazzling corruscations of 
the imagination to seduce him far 
from the sober round of his bleach- 
green. 

The distance from 
Hillsborough, is three miles, 


Dromore .to 
Of tbe 


latter, which is the paragon of. Irish | 


towns, it is needless to say much—its 


fame is so universal, that my praise | 


can neither increase nor diminish it. 


It stretches out in the form of an ob- 7 


The 


Jong square, on the top of a hill. 


extensive demesne of the Marquis of © 


in the learned world, and was one of Downshire is so close to the town, 
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that the great gate opens on the mar? 


ket place. Lord Downshire is nef 
very popular, if I am to credit? the 
accounts of those I have conversed 
with. They say he has made a great 
rise in his rents, and that if he con- 
tinues as he has begun, the country 
will shortly lose that appearance of 
comfort, for which it is now so re- 
markable. It is fair, however, to 
mention, that so much was expected 
from him, that even moderate merit 
would not suffice. He is probable 
not a bad landlord, but the people 
look foraphornix. Lord Castlereagh 
and he, or rather Lord Castlereagh 
and the Downshire family, are the 
Castor and Pollux of northern popu- 
larity, and when one sets the other 
rises. 
present lord of the ascendant. ‘Fhe 
service he lately rendered the people, 
by freeing them from the discount 
charged by their landlords, is, I be- 
lieve, the great cause of this. Griev- 
ous, indeed, must the exaction have 
been. to their feelings, when the 
removal of it’ reconciled them to a 
man whom they had a short time be- 
fore so rouch disliked. Not disliked, 
it should be understood, for the share 
he had in bringing about the union, 
for, disappointed in their beloved 
parliamentary reform, all political 
questions became of little conse- 
— tothe people of this part of 
the north of Ireland; but on account 
of his having turned renegado to all 
those professions of patriotism he had 
so fluently and profusely made on his 
entrance on public life. Lord Castle- 
reagh has explained, as great men 
generally do with their promises, ma- 
ny of those professions away—and 
certainly he appears to have been so 
wary and cunning, evén in extreme 
youth as (like his great prototype, 
Mr. Pitt) to leave: hiinself a petals 
of loop-holes to creep out at. States- 
men may think this sort of cunning 
necessary, and for ordinary ones in 
ordinary. times perhaps it is. But it 
should be remembered, that no really 
great man @ver was a cunning one ; 
still less should it be forgotten, that a 
great man or great men only, can 
rescue England froin the shoals and 
quicksauds of her present perilous 
situation. 

There are two inns in Hillsborough. 
Universar Mac. Vor. XN. 
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I stopt at the second, kept by a per- 
son of the name of M Garry. The 
first, I understand, is an excellent 
house for those who travel in chaises ; 
but I never, when I can avoid it, en- 
ter with unhallowed foot the pre- 
cincts of a first inn. Insolence is 
every where disagreeable, but the in- 
solence of inns is particularly so. I 
ot acomfortable dinner at M’Garry’s. 
Tasked him if he had any good beer. 
** As good as any in England,” he 
replied. Shortly afterwards I asked 
the waiter some questions about the 
church. He was credibly informed, 
he said, that it was as handsome as an 
English one. It is impossible to tra- 
vel in Ireland without remarking the 
redominance of every thing Eng- 
ish, and the hold that } es seems 
to have taken of the imagination. 
As good, as fashionable, as beautiful 
as in England, is the climax of praise ; 
nor, indeed, has any thing a chance 
to be reckoned either good, or fashion- 
able, or beautiful, unless it comes 
from England, or has been approved 
of there, 

I found the church in reality as 
handsome as an English one. It is 
built in the form of a cross, with a 
light and graceful spire. A spacious 
lawn is in front, and two rows of 
lotty elms. There are eight windows 
of stgined glass, gracefully and fanci- 
fully, rather than solemnly done, in 
oblong and circular compartments. 
The descending san shone on several of 
them, and threw on the me Pee 
ment, long yellow'and blue, and fel- 
low and red shadows. It reminded 
me of the following lines of Mr. 
Scott :-— 


** ‘The moon beam kissed the holy pain, 
And threw on the pavementa bloody stain.” 


The family vault runs undér the 
family seat, and the living Lord sits 
on the ashes of the dead one. The 
first Marquis is buried here. He was 
the great benefactor of Hillsborough, 


‘aud the effects of his munificence are 


still discernible in the comfort, neat- 
ness, and beauty, which distinguish 
this town and neighbourhood. hat 
a pity that in a country where this 
beneficent influence of wealth and 
greatness is so necessary, it should be 
so rare, that in many parts (I do not 
here speak of the north) landlords 
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per too often ne known » the 
e only as their tax gatherers, 
St we ther bonds, hasta, and 
fathers—and that society should be 
Jeft in a state of almost primitive 
barrenness, satisfied with the rough 
enjoyments, and necessaries of na- 
ture, with little of grace to allure, of 
beauty to charm or of elegance to 
admire. 

After remaining an hour in the 
church, | proceeded on my journey— 
though the sun was declining, the 
heat was excessive, and I walked 
over the Maes course as jaded as a 
tired racer. ‘This is the second race- 
course in the kingdom, and is to the 
Curragh, pretty much what Epsoin is 
to Newinarket: 

I stopped at Lisburn a few mo- 
ments only. I had loitered so much 
the former part of the day, that as J 
was determined to reach Belfast that 
night, it was necessary I should now 
be expeditious. I shall therefore 
briefly remark of Lisburn, that it 
was once burned down, and that the 
pom Phosnix rose from its ashes. 

must not forget, likewise, to men- 
tion, that Lisburn is a kind of Irish 
Athens, where the purest language 
may be heard in the market-place. 
The inhabitants, I am told, assert, 
that their servant men and servant 
maids, speak better English than the 
iadies and gentlemen of other places. 
This is a preference, however, that 
the ladies and gentlemen of other 
places do not readily acquiesce in. 

The citizens of Dublin are their 
great rivals in pronunciation, and in 
many of their tones are thought by 
profound judges to exceed them. 
One point, however, on which the 
inhabitants of all towns are agreed is, 
that they speak better English than 
the English themselves. It is whim- 
sical—that while the Irish allow the 
English the lead in fashion, literature, 
and the arts, they should so sturdily 
claim it in language for their mis- 
takes in which they have been so 
much and so unjustly ridiculed. Per- 
haps, such is the tortuosity of the 
heman mind, they claim it more stur- 
dily tor those reasons. The tauntings 
and mockeries of Tarquin did not 
lower, in the Sybil’s estimation, the 
value of the sacred books. 

[ was delighted with my evening's 
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walk. I met erowds of people re- 
turning homewards, their hooks on 
their shoulders, and women and 
children by their side. They all bade 
me good e’en as they passed. Several 
were smoking. I was not sorry to 
see this. Men will intoxicate them- 
selves some way or other, and smoking 


isa better way than —- I do 
not think I meta single wheel-car 
between Lisburn and belfast. The 


vehicles for the conveyance of goods 
were all waggons and carts. Every 
step, indeed, I advanced, I felt more 
forcibly I was in the neighbourhood 
of a greattown. Had it not been for 
the lofty ridge of mountain on my 
left hand, which seemed to move 
along with and accompany me, I 
should have thought myself in the 
environs of London. The country 
was in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion—it looked like one continued 
garden, shadowed with trees, injer- 
spersed with thickets, and neat white- 
washed houses, smiling in beauty, 
scented with fragrance, thrilling with 
harmony, delightful to the eye, ear, 
and smell. I looked into one or two 
of those cottages. I saw nothing to 
heighten the delusion certainly, nor 
did I see any thing greater than might 
be expected, to lessen it. Wherever, 
or whenever we see human nature 
close we see it to disadvantage. A 
man finds in a house food and repose; 
if he wishes for enthusiasm, he must 
keep out of doors. The evening 
shades came fast upon me in the lat- 
ter part of my journey, nor could I 
at length distinguish more than. the 
soft repose of the green vale by my 
side—yet the indescribable noise, the 
faint hum, told me | was approaching 
the habitations of men. 

There are two great inns in Belfast. 
The Donegal Arms, and another kept 
by aperson of the name of Pat Lynn. 
The former is the greatest, the latter 
was considered the best kept house. 

It bas of late, however, lost some- 
thing of its reputation, without the 
other finding it. I should suppose, 
from the name (for a zealous Protest- 
ant would as soon call his son Judas 
as Pat) that Mr. Lynn is a Catholic. 
it is singular, that even in the north a 
large proportion of the innkeepers 
are Catholics, and what is more sin- 
gular, that Protestant travellers gene- 
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rally give them the preference—proba- 
bly, as French landlords were formerly 
preferred to English ones—on account 
of their greater subserviency and 
civility. The lower classes of Catho- 
lics are not now characterized by 
servility ; they seem rather to have 
passed into the opposite extreme, and 
give offence by what is called their 
rudeness and sulkiness. Protestants 
can never cease wondering at this 
extraordinary change, which, how- 
ever, is a very natural one. The man 
employed in bending the tough elm 
into a bow, need not be astonished 
when it flies back in his face. 

I stopt at a small house in Ann- 
street, kept by one Cainpbell. The 
people were civil, and I had a very 
good cold supper. It was not their 
fault I had not a hot one, for there 
was a hot joint of mutton set on the 
table—it was, however, rather op- 
pressive for a night in July, and ] 
ordered it away. People in the country 
are seldom nice in this particular. [ 
remember once, in another part of 
the north, and in much warmer wea- 
ther, supping with a smal] party on 
roast beef and hot apple pye, and the 
Convivator seemed to pride himself 
very much on the delicate repast he 
had provided for us. 

I have now been a week in Belfast, 
which has rolled not unpleasantly 
away. In the morning I walk the 
streets, and frequent the libraries ; 
and in the evening I go to card parties 
7 I am, epee ~" 
some degree competent to s oO 
the stabs and me I do I with. 
out reluctance, for | can say little of 
either but what is good. 

Belfast is a large and well-built 
town. The streets are broad and 
straight. The houses neat and com- 
fortable, mostly built of brick. The 
population, in a random -way, may be 
estimated at thirty thousand, of which 
probably four thousand are Catholics. 
These are almost entirely working 
people. <A few years ago there was 
scarcely a Catholic in the place. How 
much Presbyterians out-number_ the 
members of the Established Church, 
appears from the circumstance of 
‘there being five meeting-houses and 
only one church. Three of these 
meeting-houses are in a cluster, and 
are neat little buildings. Neatness 
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and trimness, indeed, rather than 
magnificence, are the characteristics 
of all the public buildings. A large 
mass-hoyse, however, to the building 
ot which, with their accustomed 
liberality, the inhabitants largely 
contributed, is an exception. 

The new college, when finished, 
if like the Edinburgh college, and, 
for the same reason, it is not doomed 
to remain for ever unfinished, will, I 
should suppose, be another. 

The principal library is in one of 
the rooms of the linen hall. I spend 
some hours every day in it—solitary 
hours ; for the bustling inhabitants of 
this great commercial town have little 
leisure (I do not know that they have 
little inclination) for reading. Round 
the hall there is a public walk, pret- 
tily laid out with flowers and shrubs. 
I meet with as tew people here, as in 
the library. Young women appear 
to walk as little as the men read. I 
know not whether this is a restraint 
of Presbyterianism, or of education ; 
but let the cause be what it may, it is 
a very crue] one—young women have 
few enjoyments; it is a pity, there- 
fore, to depriye them of so innocent 
a one as that of walking. I have 
conversed with them at parties, and 
generally found them rational and 
unassuming. To an Englishman, as 
may be easily conceived, the rusticity 
of their accent would at first be un- 
pleasant. But his ear would soon 
accommodate itself to it, and even 
find beauties in it—the greatest 
of all beauties in a female, an ap- 
parent freedom from affectation and 
assumption. They seldom played 
cards, nor did the elderly poeple seem 
to be particularly fond of them. Mu- 
sic was the favourite recreation, and 
many ‘were no mean proficients ix it. 
They are probably indebted for this to 
Mr. Bunting, a man, well known ‘in 
the musical world. He has an exten- 
sive school here, and is organist to 
one of the meeting-houses; for -so 
little fanaticism have now the Presby. 
terians of Belfast, that they. have ad- 
mitted organs into their places of 
worship. Atno very distant period 
this would have been reckoned: aa 
high a profanation as to have erect: 
acrucifix. [was highly gratified wir) 
Mr. Bunting’s execution on the piano- 
= was IJ Jess so with the yoic: 
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of a gentleman of the name of Ross, 
He is, I think, one of the finest pri-: 
vate singers I ever heard. Mr. Bunt- 
ing is a large jolly-looking man ; that 
he should fail to be so is hardly possi- 
ble, for Belfast concerts are never 
mere music meetings—they are always 
followed by a good supper, and store 
of wine and punch. Mr. Bunting is 
accused of being at times capricious, 
and unwilling to gratify curiosity. 
But musicians, poets, and ladies, have 
ever been privileged to beso. I went 
to the meeting-house at which he 
myn to hear him on the organ, 
ut as it was only a common -psalm 
he accompanied, I had no opportunity 
of prdsing of his powers. 
heard a very rational discourse 
from Doctor Drummond, minister of 
the congregation. The Doctoris like- 
wise principal of an academy in the 
neighbourhood, and a poet. He has 
published along work in verse an 
the Giants’ Causeway, of which | 
know not the success. He does not 
appear to me to have been judicious 
in his choice of a subject. ‘Topogra- 


. phy cannot be made interesting even 


by rhyme—it is like hanging agarland 
of roses round the neck of a skeleton. 
I have taken but a cursory view of 
his work, yet it appears to me, that 
Doctor Drummond emits, at times, a 
spark of true poetry—If he ‘‘ straight 
grows cold again,” it is, perhaps, in a 
considerable degree, the fault of his 
profession—a poet, above all men, 
must have the imagination free—a 
Presbyterian clergyman is fettered by 
customs, usages, and modes of think- 
ing—he is obliged, therefore, to curb 
his Pegasus, when he should rather 
slacken the rein. 

I know of no other literary man in 
this town or neighbourhood, except 
Doctor Drennan—He is principally, 
or indeed only, known as a_ writer of 
politics, and people will judge his 
writings differently , according to their 
sentiments on this subject He is a 
little smart man, between fifty and 
sixty years of age. I have no ac- 
quaintance with him; but I learn he 
is a valuable member of society, and 
an exemplary character in private life. 

If literary men are scarce, mer- 
chants, however, are plenty. They 
predominate as much in society here, 
as lawyers do in that of Dublin. 
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When ee I dine at an ov lie 
nary with a large party of the:a, 
mostly young men, whe have 20 
establishments of -their own. They 
seem agreeable and good-natured, as 
ready (a rare thing iv Ireland) to listen 
as to talk, and, after supper, more 
disposed. to sing than to do either, 
The | last evening i was there, the 
box which contains the records of 
the chub: was. brought forward, and 
unlocked, in order to shew me, what 
was deenied.an almost invaluable trea- 
sure—this was a letter from a no less 
important person than Siv Francis 
Burdett, in answer to an address of 
theirs—the whole letter » 2s com- 
mented on in terms of high appro- 
bation ; but: a paragraph, in which 
Ireland was terined a long-suffering 
and much-injured country. was. re- 
peated with admiration. The people 
of Irelandare so far a-kin to the peo- 
ple of England, that they seem never 
so happy as when,proved to be the 
most wretched people under the suns 
I have, I believe, on a former occa- 
sion, taken notice of the: singular 
veneration in which Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. is held in this country. | have 
hardly ever been én a company in 
which I was not asked whether | was 
acquainted with him; and had I 
availed myself of a traveller's privi- 
lege, and answered in the athrmative; 
I have little doubt but that, like a 
needle rubbed upon a loadstone, I 
should have been myself a magnet of 
attraction. 

An ardent love of liberty is, indeed, 
the strongest feature in the character 
of the Presbyterians of the North of 
Jreland. It is like the bone Luz of 
the Hebrews, which no accident can 
impair or destroy, and remains in life 
and in death—It was the irregular 
expansion of this spirit which, in a 
great measure, caused the Jate unfor- 
tunate rebellion. As far as they were 
concerned, I must add, the late most 
unnatural rebellion. For whatever 
might be the conduct.of. government 
to others, to them it was ever a tender 
one, It is the same unperishable 
spirit which makes them now adhere 
to the party in. England, I will not 
say the most revolutionary, but. the 
most innovating. J must confess, 
though Iam “ native here and to 
the matter born,” it is 2 spirit in which 
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Lam in no degree a participator. I clay, silicious sand, or a mixture of 
think mankind in general have fully these, constituting either mart, that 
as much freedom as they know how is, clay and calcareous earth united; 
to make a good use of; and ! dislike or loam, which is marl, with sand; 
untried and untrodden ways. Like or fullers’ earth, which is clay, with 
Hardcastle in the play, I love every calcareous earth, magnesia, and a 
thing that is old—old customs, old small proportion of iron. The loam 
religions, old constitutions, and old may likewise be impregnated with 
governments. And should my head iron, and then forms the richest soil 
at times detect this as a delusion, my of Worcestershire, on the red ground 
heart ever recognizes it asalegitimate stratum. _ 
one. For what can novelty or new ‘These soils are favourable, each to 
created greatness command of respect its peculiar set of plauts, which there- 
or veneration, compared to that which fore become indigenous, whilst others 
has its origin in past ages! and J do seem to be aliens, not readily natural- 
not hesitate to declare, that I should ized, because not suited to the soil. 
prefer the decaying frame of ancient By way of example; I will here 

eatness, when viewed in the yellow subjoin a short list of such as occur 
ight or through the ye ee to my recollection. 
casement of the sanctuary of the il, w 
Gathie Coteeigal; te ih Whee in eS 
lain so long, to a constitution just 4 01119); ht : 
issued from the head of the goddess yan a Tana 8 
of wisdom, did it even come into the Chomatis pe om nee 
world as eT and full grown as she a Cnn 

f. ratecus cria 


did herself, : : 
Of no people as of no man can Hippocrepis comosa, and other legu- 
minous plants 


: Legustrum vulgare 

reluctantly given the shade of the (“8%* — 
northern Unarnatet, or what appears oe latifolia, ia dry and shady 
to me to be the shade, J turn with By a 

cheerfulness to its bright side. I Ulen net en oareteas b 
know no where more sedate or vir- “'©* saa ape on sand, but not 
tuous men—nor any men who esti- » confine Soa calcareous sand 

mate human life, perhaps, by a more Pon ort ovine 

rational, though not by an exalted Bri: Saas 

standard—high-sounding titles, great- poe eso 

ness that rolled in its chariot were Theaiuun lincobylle a 

unattended to and uninvited, while Trifolion nOpAy aM 

humble merit,’ or what they were *'!O}Um repens. ; 
pleased to consider as merit, experi- _ JI. In silicious sand, more espe- 
enced attention that never remitted, Cially when maritime, we observe— 
and kindness that never decreased. Agrostis setacea : 
Arenaria rubra 

Aira precox 

Aira carophyliea 





On the Great Imrontance of Ger 
oLrocy to Owners of Estates, 
Encinerns, &c. &c. Arundo arenarea 
' Carex arenarea 
[Frem Townsend's ** Character of Cochileara coronopus 
Manes,” se-] Eryngium maritimum 
fey science of geology is of vast Festuca maritima 
importance to a gentleman of Onopordum acanthium 
Janded property, because it enables Plantago maritima 
him to estimate the value of his Salicornia fruticosa 
estates, anid to adopt the improve- Salicornia herbacea 
ments, of which they are most sus- Salsola fraticosa 
moors Salsola kali 
he nature of the soil depends on Sedum anglicum 
the strata, from which itis derived. Spartium scoparium 
This may be either caleareous earth, Erica tetralix, three species in Engl. 
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Erica vulgaris 

Tilia muscosa 

Trifolium arvense 

_ JI. In clay we observe— 

Aira canescens 

Aira czspitosa 

Aira cerulea 

Carex, twenty-seven ‘species 

Juncus, common, but not confined 
to clay, because it is peculiar to 
springy land. 

Orchis conopsea 

Orchis maculata 

Orchis latifolia 

Phleum nodosum 

IV. In peat land and bogs we find, 
as most essential to them— 
Sphagnum palustre 

In all such lands we notice— 
Anagallis tenella 
Drosera longifolia 
Drosera rotundifolia 
Eriophorum polystachion 
Eriophorum vaginatum 
Equisetum arvense 
Equtsetum fluviatile 
Equisetum hyemale 
Eupatorium canabinum, in watry 

banks 
Lythrum salicaria 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
Orchis conopsea 
Orchis latifolia 
Serapias longifolia 
Schoenus mariseus 
Scirpus, five or six species 
Vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Such commonly are the plants 
spontaneously produced. But since 
the several strata come in orderly suc- 
cession, and by proper mixture cor- 
rect the imperfections of each other ; 
the skilful geologist can avail himself 
of his knowledge, to improve his 
Jand and render that productive, which, 
in its own nature, is most unpro- 
titable. 

Is the soil a hungry sand? He 
knows at what depth he is to look for 
mar] or clay. Is ita stubborn clay ? 
He is not ignorant where he may 
expect to meet with sand or loam, 

Again, should his land be wet and 
full of springs ? Should it be covered 
with rushes? or should he find it 
perfectly a bog? He will not be ata 
loss how to remedy these evils, not 
by surface draining, but by a less ex- 
pensive, Jess injurious, and more 
effectual proeess, 
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' Surface draining is subject to many 
imperiections. It is,in somesituations, 
exceedingly expensive. It scorches 
the land. in,gsummer. It wastes the 
water, which, if collected, might be 
rofitably employed for irrigation. 

‘he drains are apt to be choked, and 
are often inadequate to the papain: 
for which they were designed. 

In deep drainage one channel may 
be sufficient; the Jand may retain its 
proper moisture, and the collected 
springs may forma stream either to 
turn a mill, or to fertilize a meadow. 
Thus, at Tracey Park near Bath, 
where many hundred pounds had 
been expended, without the least 
advantage, by surface draining, Mr. 
William Smith cut off the springs, 
which had poisoned the estate, con- 
ducted them to a distant meadow, 
which stood in need of water, and 
thereby doubled the intrinsic value, 
The same success, in both. respects 
attended this able engineer at, Woo- 
burn, where Elkington had failed. 

It is not my intention4o. write a 
treatise on. this new art of drainage, 
This will come with more propriety 
from its inventor, W. Smith, but the 
general principles, on which this, art 
1s founded, must be obvious to every 
one, who has paid. attention to what [ 
have delivered on strata and on springs. 
It is the application only that requires 
sagacity, and in this Mr. Smith 
excels. ‘ 

Whenit is remembered, that springs 
originate in strata of water; it will 
be obvious, that by cutting through a 
stratum of water, all the springs be- 
low this trench must fail. The only 
question then is simply this, sWhere 
shall the trench be made ? To answer 
this inquiry a man of science will 
consider, in what direction the strata 
dip, and will recollect, that in Eng- 
land the natural dip is to the South- 
east, but that, by occasional. .dislo- 
cation, the dip may be inverted, or 
there may be. troughs. .He will 
remember also, that by disrupture in 
the covering, whether of chalk, marle, 
clay, or soled rock, springs will rise 
and quicksands will appear. These 
are circumstances, that require a vigi- 
Jant attention. It was by the exercise 
of this vigilant attention that Mr. 
Smith at once discovered, where he 
was to make his trench at Traceys 
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park ; because it could not escape his 
notice, that between Lansdown and 
the Severn, ihe natural dip of all the 
strata is inverted. : 

II. The science of geology is no 
less important to civil engineers, who 
direct canals, that in crossing the 
measures of a conntry they may 
know before-hand what strata they 
shall meet with, and where they may 
seek clay for puddle stuif, or, by vary- 
ing their line, may choose a stratum 
both retentive of water and easy of 
excavation. It was probably acci- 
dent alone, that led the Wilts and 
Berks Canal Company to carry their 
line north east from Symington, in 
the thick bed of mar] and clay which 
lies between the coral rag and the 
Kelloways rock. Had they taken 
their direction more either to the 
east or tothe west, the expense of 
their undertaking bad been more than 
doubled: but in recompence they 
would have commanded an abundant 
supply of water. ; 

Most canals are distressed for want 
of water, because cither they are 
above the springs, or they are not 
permitted to derive a supply from mill 
streams. A knowledge of geology 
will, in most situations, relieve the 
engineer from distress, and teach him 
distinctly to what distance he must 
drive a level, or to what depth he 
must sink his shaft, that he may find 
ample supplies. of water, such as no 
one can claim, because they no where 
break out in springs, till they issue 
either in the narrow seas, at the bot- 
tom of the ocean, or in the great 
abyss. 

It was this knowledge, derived from 
Wm. Smith, which enabled Bevan to 
direct his drift into the chalk hills at 
‘Tring, by which he secured a supply 
of water for the Grand Juncticn 
Canal. 

Even, where water is abundant, 
much geological knowledge may_be 
required in making a canal. For 
lustance, we will suppose a canal to 
have been constructed in faulty ground 
on the hanging of a hill, above a river, 
and below the proper level of the 
springs, which therefore undermine 
it, and washing away its bed of clay, 
occasion in the first place leaks, and 
io the next place numerous and most 
expensive breaches. 
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To prevent these evils, the unskil- 
ful engineer may drive drifts under 
his canal to carry off these annoying 
springs. But after all his labour and 
expence, leaks and breaches will take 
oo his banks may slide down: the 
bill, and his navigation may be inter- 
rupted for a considerable length of 
time, till, at a great expense he has 
restored them. 

In such circumstances, the skilful 
geologist will detect the ortgin of these 
springs, and having tound them above 
the level of his canal, will cut them 
off by a drift into the hill, and thereby 
derive an additional suppiy of water 
for his canal, instead of leaving these 
springs to undermine it and wash away 
its bed of clay. 

The canal adventurers themselves 
should be acquainted with the strata, 
that they may be competent to judge 
of the articles, which may be found 
in the line of their canal, and thereb 
to estimate their profits. When arti- 
cles in great request, such as coal, 
culm, £8 lime-stone, pottery clay, 
pipe clay, brick clay, free-stone, fullers’ 
earth, red ochre, slate, and paving 
stone, can be discovered abundant at 
one end of the line and deficient at the 
other; as in the Kennet and Avon 
Canal, they may be certain that their 
profits will be great. 

IfI.—The science of geology is of 
importance to builders, that they may 
know where to find materials for 
their purpose, and to the gentleman 
who means to build himself-a house, 
that he may know where to place it. 
The skilful geologist, without putting 
a spade into the ground, can <a 
to look for clay, for lime, for build- 
ing stone, and knows, before-hand, 
the qualities of each of these im- 
portant articles. He knows for a 
certainty where to choose a healthy 
situation. 

For want of this knowledge, how 
many houses have been deserted after 
they were built. But, that which is 
no tess valuable, he knows where and 
at what depth he isto find good water, 
and where to dig his well. 

From. a deficiency in this science, 
gentlemen have put themselves to 
great expense for little purpose, and 
have frequently desisted from their 
undertaking, when they have been 
within a few feet of water. Thus, 
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for instance, between Hinton and 
Norton, farmer Goddard, who had a 
dipping well, always running, a little 
to the eastward of bis house; sunk 
a well in his farm-yard to cut this 
spring, but, not finding water, even at 
the depth of sixty feet, he gave over 
in despair and filled up his well. The 
spring he expected to find, is that of 
the forest marble, and he sought for 
it in the great oolite. Had he been 
acquainted with the strata, he would 
have made up bis mind either to go 
through this rock, under which, on 
the white clay, he would have had 
plenty of water, or to bring down by 
a trough from the dipping well, a 
sufficient supply of water for his 
cattle. 

In the rising ground, to the east- 
ward of his house, no fewer than 
three strata crop out with their several 
springs; but these all dip the wrong 
way for him. 

To the south-east of this farm at 
Norton, is a new house built by Mr. 
Mortimer, and first occupied by 
farmer Collier. Here they sunk a 
well, fifty feet through the bed of 

‘sand and got plenty of water, but 
expecting more at a deeper level, 
they went through the clay and lost 
all their water. Nothing then re- 
mained but to proceed till they should 
eut another feeder. This they ac- 
complished, and had no sooner sunk 
fifty-two feet more, entirely in the 
forest marble, than the water rose up 
fifty-five feet in the well, at which 
Jevel it now stands. Had they been 
acquainted with the strata, they would 
have saved this last expence. 


In the village of Phillips Norton 
they meet with a phenomenon, by 
which they are exceedingly per- 
plexed, for on one side of the way 
they have dip ing wells, whilst on 
the opposite side they sink forty-eight 
feet for water, In the former case 
they catch the sand springs; in the 
latter they are obliged to go down for 
the forest marble springs. 

So likewise at Hinton, on the 
northern brow of the hill is a dipping 
well of the forest marble, and a little 
to the south of this, at the Rose and 
Crown, the well on the same stratam, 
is eighteen feet deep, and has never 
less than twelve feet of water. ‘hese 
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are remarkable facts, but easily under - 
stood by the geologist. 

At Twiverton mill near Bath, a 
man sunk through the lyas and had 
plenty of good water, but, doubting 
whether his supply would continue 
during the summer months, he cut 
through the subjacent mar] into the 
red ground and lost all his water. 

So.it happened at Newton, where 
Mr. Taylor sunk a well, south of the 
church, jifty feet deep; but, not 
finding water, he was discouraged, 
and filled it up again. The next trial 
was made a little eastward of the 
church, and plenty of water was 
obtained under the lyas, on black 
marl. But, as this was conceived to 
be excellent manure, they raised as 
much of it as sible, to be spread ~ 
upon the inn, touched the subjacent 
red ground, and lo.t al! their water. 
Mr. Langton then sunk a hundred 
feet north-east from thecburch, inthe 
red ground; but, findmg no water, 
he gave over his pursuit. My friend, 
Jacob Wilkinson, Esq. next tried more 
to the north, on the hanging of the 
hill, sunk sixty feet in red ground, 


and finding no water, he went two [| 


hundred yards more to the north, and 
met with a bed of shingle near the | ~ 
bottom of the hill, where he enjoys © 


plenty of good water. But, as this 
was found too remote for common ~ 
use, a well was sunk, in the middle 


of the village, seventy-two feet, © 
through the lyas beds and on the 
black marl, they found an abundant 


supply of water, which immediately ‘a 


rose twenty feet, and stands constantly 
at that height. 4 
To the south of this, in a deep © 
lane at the bottom of the hill, the 7 
same lyas beds throw out their springs, © 
and form the dipping well. : 
To explain the reason of these | 
failures in the first attempts, and of 
the ultimate success attending these 
reiterated trials, it may be sufficient ~ 
to ubserve, that Newton church stands ~ 
on a crop of the lyas beds which | 
yield an abundant supply of water, 
and which are visibly dislocated and 
lifted up by the red ground. Con- | 
ss dip very rapidly to the | 
south ; but north of the church there 
is nelyas. Thisthe geologist would 
have understood, A a would have | 
known, at ouce, where, and at what © 
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depth, he might be ‘certéin to find 
water, and having found it, he never 
would have lost it by sinking through 
the marl into the red ground. 

A getitleman in Burlington-stree' 
in Bath, not being satisfied with the 
marl springs, formed. by filtratign, 
through the bastard free-stone, on 
which his we)) was sunk, determined 
to make a trial for some other springs, 
at what depth soever they might flow, 
He sunk through the marl and lost 
his water ; but, when by perseverance 
he had penetrated through the tyas 
beds, it returned abundantly, and rose 


. up higher than it was before. Had 


he been acquainted with tlie strata in 
his neighbourhood, ‘he would have 
known before-hand and precisely how 
deep he had to sink. 

The skilful geologist has no need 
of the vigula divinatoria to inform 
him, where springs are to be found. 
He knowsthat they every where exist, 
and that, to give them vent, he has 

yaothing to-do but to perforate either 
the-argillaceous; or the rock stratum, 
by which ‘they are*contined. + Or in 
—_ words, he is certain, that be- 
neath any given spot, a spring may be 
created ty’ sinking choounts be oat 
rock, seperincumbent on the stratum 


of water, which has: been filtrated : 


through it,and now flows beneath it. 
Fhis rock indeed, and its argillaceous 
covering, may have accidental fissures, 
through which springs may rise, and in 
this case, although he should not see 
them issue, he will know that they are 
near, by the rushes they produce. 
The impostor, with his divining rod, 
may be perfectly safe in putting his 
foot wpon a pect saying sink here, 
aud-you will find water; because, 
sink where you. please, and, if you 
sink deep enougt, a stratum of water 


> Will.be foand. ~ But he has never yet 
» ventured to say at what depth his 


springs would issue. This: the geo- 
logist alone can tell. 

_ 1V.—The knowledge of strata is of 
Importance to commissioners of the 
turnpike roads, and to. surveyors of 
the highways, who, for want of it, 
frequently incur a needless expence 
10 purchasing materials at a distance, 
when they might obtain the same, or 
perhaps- much better nearer ‘to’ the 
spot where they dre wanted. This }’ 
have seen repeatedly in the vale of 

Uwiversat Mac, Voc. XX. 
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Pewsey. But the most remarkable 
instance of this cscameed hoes: BOY 
years since, when the — Ba 
road went through Sandy E 
here the commisioners sent ten miles 
for flints, when to obtain them, their 


waggons passed the greatest part of. _ 


the way, over a bed.of flints, and 
when a little knowledge of strata 
would have taught them, that imme- 
diately under the wearisome bed of 
sand, an abundant supply of ferru- 
gineo-silicious rock might be obtained. 

In the same vicinity, at Westbrook 
and Nonsuch, the stratum of coral 
rag appeared; yet the thickness and 
value of this remained for ages un- 
explored, till accident led to the disco- 
cerys This valuable rock preserves 
its’ course from south west .to north 
east; yet in many. parishes, where it 
is much wanted for lime and for the 
high ways, -it still remains unnoticed 
and unknown. 


Round Bath the commissioners are 


ignorant of the strata, and therefore 
not onty repair the roads with detesta- 
ble materials, but suffer them to be 
undermined by springs, which might 
be eut off. This rgnorance, however, 
is not confined to Bath. 


(To be concluded.) 





“« Whatare the Laws imposedupon 
us by the Cunistian Recteton, 
relatwely to Suicipe?” By Ma- 
DaME DE StagL HousTein. 

{From ber ‘ Reflections on Suicide." 

The justly acquired celebrity ef Madame 
de Stael, commands attention to what- 
ever she writes. The present little 
volume is dedicated to, the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, and the dedication 


appears to us so delicately encomiashic, © 


that both .on that account as well as 
because it contains some particufars 
respecting that personage, now 80 i= 
porlant in the eyes of Europe, it shall 
be here extracted. ; 
THEN Job the man of grief 
was attacked by every species. 
of misfortune, when he was deprived 
of his possessions and his children, 
and was bowed down by the most 
poignant bodily: sufferings, his wife 
exhorted him to renounce life; to 
& curse God and die.” ‘* Hehat," té= 
a oe « shall I receive good from: 


ane. For _ 
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the hand of God and not evil,” and by 
whatever sorrow he was assailed, this 
reflection reconciled him to his situa- 
tion and his patience received its re- 
ward. It has been generally believed 
that Job preceded Moses, but at least 
he existed before the Advent of Jesus 
Christ, and in an epoch when the 
hope of immortality was uot gua- 
ranteed to the human race. 

What then at this time would have 
been his thoughts? We observe in 
the Bible, men such as Sampson and 
the Maccabees devote themselves to 
death for the accomplishment of a 
design which they believed exalted 
and useful, but in no- instance do we 
find examples of suicide where a dis- 
gust to the evils of life are the only 
cause. Inno part has this desertion 
of our appointed lot been considered 
even as possible. Jt has been fre- 
quently observed, that there is no 
passage in the Gospel which conveys 
a positive disapprobation of this act, 
but as the discourses of Jesus Christ 
rather trace the principles of conduct 
than the detailed application of the 
law, is it not sufficiently clear that the 
general spirit of the Gospel tends to 
inculcate the most entire resignation 
to the Divine will ? 

Blessed are they who mourn, savs 
Christ, for they shall be comforted, 
if any one will come after me, let him 
take wp his cross and follow me. When 
ye ure persecuted for my sake, happy 
are ye. In all places he announces 
that his mission is to teach men that 
the design of human evil is to purify 
the soul, and that celestial happiness 
is obtained by our religious endurance 
of them. This is the precise inten- 
tion of the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
and elucidates the. mystery of evil. 

We may find many beautiful pas- 
sages respecting social morality both 
in the Hebrew prophets, and amongst 
the Pagan philosophets, but Jesus 
Christ descended upon earth to preach 
charity, patience, and faith, and these 
virtues tend equally to comfort the 
miserable. The first, charity, incul- 
cates our duty toothers; the second, 
Datience,. instructs us in these conso- 
ations to which we ought to recur ; 
and the third, faith, announces their 
recompence. The greater part of the 
evangelical maxims would be deficient 
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infliction of voluntary death; for 
sorrow inspires the mind with the 
necessity’ of calling upon God, and 
the insufficiency of worldly posses- 
sions renders the prospect of another 
life peculiarly necessary. 

In the intoxication of prosperity we 
rarely observe a huly respect for what 
is sacred. The attraction towards 
worldly happiness is so lively, that all 
other objects fade, even the splendour 
of a future existence. It was once 
said by a German philosopher, ¢o 
obtain such a thing I would subtract 
two millions of years from my 
eternal felicity, and he was singularly 
moderate in the sacrifice which be 
offered, since temporal enjoyments are 
commonly much more lively than 
religious hopes, aud spiritual life or 
christianity, which is one and the 
same thing, would cease to exist if 
sorrow had no root in the heart of 
man. Deliberate suicide is perfectly 
irreconcileable with the christian 
faith, which principally rests upon the 
different duties of resignation. 

With respect to suicide occasioned 
by momentary delirium, ora transport 
of despair, it is possible the Divine 
Legislator of the buman race never 
had occasion to speak of it amongst 
the Jews, who had never exhibited 
an example of this species of error, 
though he incessantly combated, in 
the Pharisees the vices of hypocrisy 
insincerity, and unbelief. It might 
be said that he considered the wrong 
direction of the passions as maladies 
of the mind, and not as its natural 
state, and that he always directed his 
views more to the general spirit of 
morality than to precepts, which may 
depend upon particular circumstances. 

Jesus Christ incessantly commands 
mankind not to be occupied with the 
present life, but as it is connected 
withimmortality. Why takeye thought 
Sor your raiment ? behold the lliies 
of the field! they work not, neither 
do they spin! yet I say unto you, that 


even Solumon in all his glory, was not | 


arrayed Like one of these. Neither in- 
dolence or carelessness are, however, 
inculcated by this passage, but a species 
of tranquillity which would be useful 


even in the common intercourse of | 
the world. ew term this | 


sentiment a confidence in their good 


fortune; religious men, affiance in © 
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the aid of Providence; but both dis- a gloomy contrast to the pleasures of 
cover in this internal disposition of youth. 
the mind, a spécies of support which ~~ Roussseau, in hisletter upon suicide, 
improves their judgment even of hasasked, Way shouldwe be permttied 
worldly circumstances, .and gives to cut ofa leg, if we may not equally 
them wings to escape its evils. take away life? Has not the will of 
Some believe they free themselves God given us both? A passage in 
from the chain of hunzan events by the Gospel replies precisely to this 
the intention of selfmurder, should sophism. Jf thy hand offends thee, cut 
they fail inthe accomplishment of itoff. If thine eye offends thee, pluck 
their desires. In asystem like this it out and cast it from thee. This 
we must conceive ourselves precisely passage of the Gospel applies to 
at our own disposal, and at liberty to temptation, and though not to suicide, 
uit our situation whenever our satis- may be properly atl in refutation of 
action in it has ceased. Ifthe Gospel the argument of Rousseau. Man is 
accorded with this, we should yy permitted to use his effort for curing 
covet in it some Jessons of prudence; every species of physical evil, but he 
but whatever belongs to virtue can is’ prohibited from destroying his 
only haveavery restrained application, existence, or, in other words, he has 
since virtue consists alone in the pre- received the power of choosing be- 
ference which we give to others, or tween good and evil. By this power 
to the dominion of duty over personal he exists, by it he must be renewed, 
interest, but when we renounce life and every thing is subordinate to that 
solely because we no longer enjoy it, principle of action which is-entirely 
we prefer ourselves to others, and connected with his exertion of liberty. 
descend to the littleness of egotism. In encouraging men to support the 
In every religiousargument adduced troubles of life, Jesus Christ inces- 
against suicide, that which has the santly calls their attention to the effi- 
most frequently recurred is the ex- cacy of prayer. Knock, and it shall 
press prvhibition in the Decalogue, te opened unto you; Ask, and you 
Thou shalt not kill. Doubtless this shall receive; but the hopes thus given 


argument may be admitted, but as it have nod connection with the events 
is impossible to consider the man who of human life; prayer predominates 
destroys his own life with the same over the dispositions of the mind. 
eye as an assassin, the true point in Internal tranquillity, and external 
view in this question, is, that happiness prosperity, we equally denominate 
being the sole end of human life, happiness, yet nothing can more 
man ought to Jabour for arog essentially differ than these different 
a 


and consider his duties as having no- sources of enjoyment. The philoso- 
thing to compromise with his suf- phers of the eighteenth century have 
ferings. supported morality upon the positive 
It was said by Marcus Aurelius, advantages which it procuresinsociety, 
that there was no more of evil in part- and have considered it as self-interest 
ing from life, than in going out of well understood. Christianity - has 
a smoky chamber; were this really transferred the seat of our purest 
the case, suicide would be mich more satisfactions to the recesses of the 
frequent, for when once the illusion soul. The philosophers promise tem- 
of youth is past, it is difficult to re- poral advantages to the virtuous, an 
flect upon the course of past events, on some accounts they are right ; for 
and to preserve the same love of exist- in the common course of events it is 
ence. We may persist in this exist- probable that the blessings of this life 
ence, through the fear of departing accompany moral conduct; put if 
from it, but- if this motive alone the expectation respecting this. was 
retained us on earth, all those who chimerical, despair might then be 
have vanquished terror by the habits legitimate ; for virtue being merely 
of a military profession,all those whose considered as speculative, when that 
imaginations are more impressed by failed, existence might be quitted, 
the spectre of life, than with those of | Christianity, on the contrary, places 
death, would spare themselves the happiness supremely in the impres- ” 
long period of suffering, which forms —_ dependent upon  constience. 
52 ‘ 
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Have we not frequently proved, even 
apart from religious considerations, 
that our internal feelings were not 
always in unison with ovr citcom- 
stances, and that we have experienced 
more or Jess of happiness than would 
have resulted from a right view of 
our situation? If this is a simple 
effect of the weakness of human na- 
ture, how much of increased power 
may be produced in the mind by the 
holy and secret influence of piety ? 
Let us ask those virtuous beings who 
have been visited by affliction, whe- 
ther they have not sometimes experi- 
enced an unexpected tranquillity of 
soul? In such moments a strain of 
celestial, harmony is beard in the de- 
sert, and it seems to announce that 
the rock shall pour forth the living 
waters. 

When Louis XVI. the most virta- 
ous and respectable victim, faction 
ever immolated, was led to the scaf- 
fold; he was asked what assistance 
would. in this abyss of misfortune be 
granted him ‘from the hand of God ? 
{n-a moment was heard the angelic 
invocation in the votce of the minister 
who attended him, exclaiining, Son 
of St. Louis ascend to heaven! His 
worldly greatness, his celestial! hopes 
were united in these simple words. 
In recalling to his mind his iHustrious 
race, they elevated him above the 
ignominy to which he was subjected, 
they invoked his forefathers, who 
extended their crowns to welcome 
the arrival of the Saint into celestial 
mansions. Perhaps io this ifstant he 
perceived them with the eye of faith. 
He approached the boundaries of 
time, and our calculations of its pro- 
gress concerned him no more. ‘ho 
knows what delights the effects of 
one compassionate sentiment might 
produce in his soul ?- 

When a sanguinary hand bound 
those hands which had borne the 
sceptre of France, the same envoy of 
God addressed his king with the words, 
Sire, thus was our Lord conducted to 
death, What assistance must he have 
afforded to the martyr in recalling this 
divine mode}! In fact, is not the most 
sublime instance of the sacrifice of 
life the basis of christian belief? and 
does not this example strongly con- 
trast the difference between the mar- 
tyr and the self-destroyer. The mar- 
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tyr serves the-cause of feligion by 
shedding .his blood for the benefit of 
mankind ; he who is guilty of suicide 
perverts every sentiment of courage, 
and makes his death his disgrace. 
The martyr instructs men m the pow- 
er of conscience, which can elevate 
him above the strongest physical evil ; 
theself destroyer proves also the power 
of will over conscience, but it is that 
of a distracted charioteer who is no 
longer capable of holding the reins of 
his car, and precipitates himself into 
an abyss instead of directing it to its 
proper destination, It may :be said 
that in the commission of this terrible 
crime the mind experiences a degree 
of fury which in one instant concen- 
trates an eternity of torments. 

The concluding scene in the life of 
Jesus Christ, seews peculiarly intended 
to confute those who contend for the 
right of destroying life, to escape mis- 
fortune. The dread of suffering seized 
him who had willingly devoted him- 
self to death for the good of mankind. 
He prayed a longtime to his Father 
in the garden of the Mount of Olives, 
and his countenance was shaded by 
the anguish of death. My Father, 
he cried, if it is possible let this cup 
pass from me. ‘Thrice with tears 
was this prayer repeated. All the 
sorrows of our nature had passed 
through his divine mind; like us he 
feared the violence of men, like us 
— he regretted those whom he 

ad cherished and loved, his mother 


and his disciples ; like us, (probably 


more forcibly than 0s) be loved this 
earth, and the celestial pleasures re- 
sulting from active beneyolence for 
which he incessantly thanked his Fa- 
ther. But not able to avert the 
destined chalice, he cried, Qh, my 
Father, let thy will be done, and re- 
signed himself into the hands of his 
enemies. What more can be sought 
for in the Gospel respecting resignation 
to grief, and the duty of supporting it 
with fortitude and patience ? 

The resignation we obtain by reli- 
gious beliet isa kind of moral suicide, 
and in that respect is precisely the 
reverse of suicide itself; for the end 
of self-renunciation is consecrated to 
the good of others, whilst suicide 
occasioned through disgust to: life is 
only sanguinary mourning for indi- 
vidual happiness. 
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St. Paul observes that those who 
pass their lives in pleasure are dead 
while. they live. Every page in the 
sacred writings shows the great differ- 
ence understood between the man of 
the world and that of eternity. The 
former places life in what the other 
considers as spiritual death. Itis then 
to be expected that the worldly man 
should honour suicide, whilst he who 
directs his views to immortality exalts 
martyrdom ; for whoever founds his 
morals upon earthly happiness, detests 
life when it deceives his promise, 
whilst he who makes real felicity con- 
sist in his communications with the 
Deity, may enjoy happiness in defi- 
ance of man, and we may even say 
in despite of fortane. When the 
afflictions of life have taught us the 
insufficiency of our own strength, 
and the ompipotence of God, there 
is produced in the soul a species of 
regeneration, the sweetness of which 
is inexpressible. Men then judge 
themselves as they judge others, place 
their consciences between their own 
personal interests and those -of their 
opponents, remain calm under their 
own appointed lot, in the conviction 
that the issues of it are not in their 
hands, Self-love is also subdued, 
from the certainty that it is not from 
thsmselves, but from mankind at 
large to whom they may look for 
justice. They are in fine, tranquil- 
jized under the most insupportable 
evil, that of the injustice of friends, 
either in the acknowledgment of their 
own imperfections, or in confiding to 
the bosom of him who has best loved 
them their most secret thoughts, or in 
directing their sensibility to the Being 
whence it is derived. What a differ- 
ence is there between this religious 
self-denial to terrestrial warfare, and 
the fury by which men are led tosink 
under their sufferings! Self renun- 
ciation is indeed in every respect ad- 
verse to suicide. 

In addition to this, how can we 
believe ourselves secured by suicide 
from the troubles with which we are 
pursued? What certainty has the 
Atheist of annihilation ? or the So- 
phist of the mode of existence re- 
served for him? When Socrates 
taught the Greeks his doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, many of bis 
disciples, and some of the studious of 
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his time, devoted themselves to volun- 
tary death, greedy to taste that intel- 
lectual life, of which the confused 
images of Paganism had not presented 
a single idea. The emotion which 
must be occasioned by - 20 novel a 
doctrine, might easily: bewilder per- 
sons of ardent imagination ; but how 
are Christians, to whom the promises 
of future life have been united with 
threatenings of retributory justice, 
how can they hope that suicide will 
terminate their sufferings? If the 
soul survives death will the sentiment 
by which it has been filled, whatever 
may be its nature, compose no longer 
apart?) Who can know what con- 
nection may exist between earthly 
remembrances and celestial enjoy- 
ments? Ought man from his own 
suggestions to brave that dangerous 
shore frony whence he is naturally 
repulsed by the strongest terrors? 
How can we destroy by wilful caprice, 
(and such may be termed every sen- 
timent not founded upon duty) the 
work of God in our hearts? How 
determine upon death when we could 
not have secured birth ? How ans- 
wer for our eternal state when the 
most trivial actions in this transient 
scene of existence have occasioned the 
most poignant regrets? Who can 
conceive he is able to controul those 
operations of destiny which govern 
his state in life, and say, it is too 
much ? 

In resorting to suicide men equall 
revolt against nature and nature's God. 
Natural death is commonly ameli- 
orated by the decline of our natural 
powers, and in sacrificing life to its 
duties we are supported by the eleva- 
tion of virtue ; bor the self-destroyer 
seems to arrive with hostile arms upon 
the opposite banks of the tomb, and 
boldly challenges the spectres of terror 
which inhabit its gloomy mansions. 

What despair must accompany an 
action like this! What. compassion, 
what profound compassion should be 
felt for its miserable object ; but let 
not human pride be blended in the 
action. Let notthe unhappy conceive 
he is more a man for being less a 
Christian, and that an intelligent being 
knows not where to place the moral 
dignity of man. 


ee 
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Conversations at WiMBLEDON; or 
the Ortnions of the fate Horne 
Tooke upon many Subjects of Li- 
TERATURE, PouiTics, &c. &c. 


{From Stephens’ ‘“‘ Memoirs.’’} 


‘BRVARLY in 1810 Mr. Tooke’s va- 
, rious disorders had suddenly 
assumed such a violent appearance, 
that his physicians were alarmed, and 
all his friends supposed his dissolution 
to be at hand. On this trying occa- 
sion, the tender assiduity of bie daugh- 
ters, by administering to all his wants, 
contributed not a little to soothe his 
mind and assuage his sufferings.— 
They constantly attended his pillow, 
anticipated his wishes, and did every 
thing that, filial piety could dictate to 
alleviate the pressure of disease. 

On this occasion the patient did not 
seem desirous of prolonged existence ; 
he was actually devoid of that volition 
deemed so necessary to recovery. 
Frequently urged to exert a wish, at 
least, to return to life and to the 
world, he for a long time persisted in 
his resolution to die, and seemed to 
be as fully determined as that cele- 
brated Roman, who declined all man- 
ner of nourishment, and even refused 
to. accept of. existence when in his 


option, although pressed and entreat- 
ed by a near relation. 


At length, however, he appears to 
have yielded to the entreaties of his 
friends and relatives ; and nature hav- 
ing, at the same time, spontaneously 
interposed, after a severe but success- 
ful struggle, life, which seemed, at 
one time, to have ebbed nearly to the 
Jast drop of existence, now flowed in 
upon him in a genial current. He 
prophesied, however, from the first, 
that the change so much desired, 
would not prove of long continuance, 
and considered himself merely as a 
traveller on a journey, detained un- 
willingly and against his better rea- 
son, in consequence of the pressing 
solicitations of others. 

The moment he became convales- 
cent, his mind imperiously and inces- 
santly demanded employment. No 
sooner had the first coach arrived 
from London, than the newspapers 
were eagerly sent for. These, con- 
sisting of the Times and Mornin 
Chronicle, were regularly read aloud, 
while his friends occasionally supplied 
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him with otkers. But this only 
seemed to whet his inclination for ir 
téllectual nourishment ; and appeared 
to be merely used. as some epicures 
do oysters before dinner, who devour 
them for the purpose of creating an 
appetite. Books of all kinds were 
then called for, and read in his pre- 
sence. So incessant was the demand, 
that the young ladies, to make use of 
one of his own phrases, ‘* were put 
in constant requisition ;” and as they 
were unable to undergo such an in- 
cessant fatigue, auxiliary aid was at 
Jength called in. 

Meanwhile, he delighted greatly in 
grapes, and partook of both English 
and foreign, to a degree I had never 
before witnessed. With some of j 
these his neighbour, Lady Rush, fre- | 
quently supplied him; and he was 
always accustomed to evince the most 
grateful remembrance of ber kind- 
ness. Jars, filled with the produce of 
the Portugal vines, were, at the same 
time, obtained from the imporiers in 
Thames-street ; and, when these fai)- 
ed, a whole hot-house belonging to 
Mr. Rolls of Chelsea, was bespoke, | 
purchased, and devoured! The fruits 
of his garden, also, seemed to contri- 
bute not a little to his recovery, and 
after dinner he helped bimself to his ¢ 
own fine jargonel pears, with no 
sparing hand. I was. accustomed, 
during my occasional visits, silently 
to demand of myself, ‘* what this 
stomach could be composed of ?” and 
was almost forced to allow, that if § 
there ever was a constitution in which 
excess might be justifiable, that his 
was of this description. 


Mr. Tooke anv HIs Toms. 
(Copied verbatim from a manuscript note.) 


On Oct. 7, 1810, I rode to Wim- 
bledon—a fine day—about one o'clock 
arrived at the gate, expecting to find 
Mr. Tooke in a very dangerous situa- 
tion, but was told by the gardener, 
with a smile, that I sheuld be sur- 
prised. And] really was so, for, in 
the course of a few minutes, ] beheld 
him carried by two men servants to 4 
garden chair placed on wheels, and 
after he had been daly seated, 1 went 
up to salute him and his company, 

He expressed great satisfaction at 
my pet om and dismissing his retinue, 
with Sir Francis Burdett pulling be- 
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fore, and the Miss Hartes and his ne- 
phew assisting behind, we advanced 
in procession along a broad gravel 
walk towards the kitchen garden. 

On our arrival there} be desired me 
to measure the stone placed above a 
cenotaph, for which purpose he had 
brought two black rods, properly gra- 
duated, being such‘as are used by sur- 
veyors. It formed an oblong square 
or parallelogram, of Irish marble, 
black, glossy, and unique, being the 
first ever imported into this country ; 
and, on my expressing some degree 
of surprise, mixed with approbation, 
at the introduction of this noble block 
from the ‘sister island, he. seized that 
opportunity to express his respect for 
Mr. Chantrey, whose zeal, on the 
present occasion, appeared to have 
gratified him exceedingly. — : 

The following were the dimensions: 
length, 7 feet | inch; breadth, 3 feet 
6 inches; depth, 9 inches. 

It was placed on the top of a tumu- 
lus, consisting of a brick vault covered 
with turf, and erected in that portion 
of the detached kitchen garden, which 
is divided by a pretty high wall from 
the neighbouring common. I under 


stood that it was meant to erect a 


summer house abaye it, that the 
} young ladies might«have a view. of 


the adjoining green, so that nothing 
gloomy should be attached to the spot. 

After stating the measure as accu- 
rately as possible, he: begged me to 
peruse the inscription, which was as 
follows : 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 


LATE PROPRIETOR, 


we AND NOW OCCUPIER OF THIS SPOT, 


was 
BORN IN JUNE, £736, 


IN THE YEAR OF HIS AGE, 
CONTENTED AND GRATEFUL. 


After I had-read the epitaph aloud, 
he commented on the Jast line, and 
testified both his satisfaction at living 
so long, and his high sense of the 
divine goodness in permitting it. We 
hen took a few turns, along the prin- 
‘ipal walk, and conversed on a variety 
f subjects. Having returned to the 


, market, for he live 
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parlour, dinner was soon after an- 
nounced ; it-cansisted of a turbot with 
lobster sauce, beef en ragout, ahd a 
capon. . The liquors were Madeira 
and Port. The dessert, as usual, was 
excellent, and all from his own gar- 
den; viz. walnuts, grapes, apples, Ber- 
amot pears, and imperatrice plums. 
The company, Miss Harte and her 
sister, Sir F. Burdett, Dr. Pearson, 
and myself. 

The conversation, both before and 
after the repast, highly edifying and 
instractive—the ‘subjects—the origin, 
of the winds—the novelty of chimnies 
—the new mode of warming a room 
by steam—(this was pointed out and 
particularised by Dr. Pearson)—and 
the goodness and beneficence of the 
Deity, accompanied with pointed re- 
marks by our host, on the ingratitude 
of man, He then launched out into 
a whimsieal enumeration of the ad- 
vantages resulting from pain and ill- 
ness, such as he himself had been 
lately subjected to. But on Mr. Ro-~ 
bert Burdett’s coming into the room, 
he with great address, and in a very 
apposite manner, returned to his for- 
mer subject, ‘and insisted on the wis- 
a. excellence, and omnipotence of 


Mr. Tooke, in the course of this 
day’s conversation, observed that he 
had an elder brother who died worth 
a great _— thousand pounds. No 
one better knew the advantages re- 
sulting from. sendin — fruit to 

near Brentford, 
and excelled in this branch of horti- 
culture: but he had conceived a 
strange project for obtaining date 
fruit, by means of wooden: walls, 
which, however, did not answer so 
well as the other. 

He was the principal, and, with 
one or two exceptions only, the sole 
speaker to-day. The word talents, 
he observed, was derived from the 
Roman expression for a coin ; genius 
implied something arising out of the 
perfection of the senses; mental su- 
periority sprung partly from this, and 
partly from experience, atid a know- 
ledge of facts. He ‘insisted, that 
children. argued well, according to 
the data before them,.even when the 
conclusign proved wrong. Our Jan- 
guage resembled a harlequin’s jacket 
~—-it was patched, piebald,. and cut 
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from that of other nations, but chiefly 
the Saxons. Heonce wished to have 
composed a dictionary, in conjunction 
with Gilbert Wakefield, who was to 
have taken. the Greek part of it, in 
order to. show whence the various 
terms were derived. 

He also spoke much about stereo- 
type... Mr. Wilson, the printer, had 
been with him op this subject; but 
he considered it, however ingenious, 
as being a return to the ancient sys- 
tem of blocks, and he would not be 
blockhead enough to adopt it in his 
work. This, was succeeded by a dis- 
sertation on epgraving, and the praise 
of such artists asexce} init. “ Sharpe,” 
he said, ‘‘had executed the frontis- 
piece to his Diversions of Purley, and 
not only improved the original draw- 
ing, but rendered the print superior to 
the painting.” 

Notwithstanding his acknowledged 
learning, so fond was he of the ver- 
nacular tongue, that he said he pre- 
ferred it to all-others.. Fhe imscrip- 


tion istended for his tomb, was ac- 
cordingly written in that idiom; thus 
differing with Johason, who affected 
the Latm exclusively, in. such com- 
positions, avd preferring, with Mil- 
ton, “our English, as the language 


of men, ever famous and foremost in 
the achievements of liberty.” 

A gentleman proposed to him, that 
something should be arded, so as to 
evince, in this last act, his attachment 
to freedom; but he declined any al- 
teration whatsoever. 

Among other singularities of this 
celebrated man, it is worthy of re- 
mark, tbat he not only composed his 
owk epitaph and superintended the 
erection of his intended tomb, but 
actually becaine seriously and alarm- 
ingly ul, in consequence of a long 
exposure to the cold air on that occa- 
sion. ‘This circumstance was evinced 
by several feverish symptoms, on the 
day subsequent to the eompletion of 
the vault, and thus the cares bestowed 
by him on its construction had nearly 
anticipated his dissolution, and made 
him ap inhabitant of his new mansion 
several months before his time. 

I rode over to Mr. Tooke’s in the 
autumn of 1810, to inquire after his 
health, as 1 bad heard that he had 
become dropsical, and was in much 
danger. I found hina, as usual, exhi- 
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biting great equanimity, tu fine, on 
this, as on many other oceasions, I 
was ready to exclaim, ‘** 1] have heard 
many men talk, but this is the only 
one whom lever saw die, like a phi- 
josopher.” He told me, with an 
extraordimary degree of calmness and 
intrepidity, that at present, the re- 
= afflicted with disease were’ the 
sidneys and intestines.. 

On approaching the table, I ob- 
served a diagram. before him, consist- 
ing of a human hy se and, Jooking 
attentively at this, he pointed out the 
ducts, with a gall stone, im transitu, 
observing that this was precisely his 
own case during thst very moment ; 
and coolly added, “that if the stone 
did not descend so far within a given 
space of time, mortification must:en- 
sue, and extinetion be «the conse- 
quence.” 

I learned, at the same time, that 
while his gardener was adjusting his 
lower extremities during the course 
of the preceding night, he gaily. ob- 
served to him, ‘These gouty legs, 
John; in the course of a very short 
time, will give trouble to neither you 
nor me.” 

After I had retired he became § 
worse. When a little recovered, he | 
said to his physician, ‘‘ I thought that 
you had felt me——I am glad, how- 
ever, you have staid——l am now jj 
doing what you yourself must do § 
someday, Dr. Pearson.” On this, | 
Sir Francis Burdett, who was present, 
observed, ‘I hope you will recover,”* 

“‘We hope differently——I am J 
now so far on my journey, that I do 
not wish to return back, in order -to 
proceed again by the same road a few § 
months hence.” 

I have been told, that on this ocea- 
sion he evinced am unfortunate dislike 
to mercury, which might probably 
have cleared the region afflicted, of 
water; he however recovered, for 
nature herself soon after spontane- 
ously produced the precise effect, re- 
specting which, the powers of medi- 
cine were in this case but conjectural. 

So soor as he was declared to be 
out of danger, Wimbledon was ‘fre- 
quented by his friends as before. An 
entire new change also seemed toe 
take place in respect to a variety of 
particulars. His back parlour, ‘im 
which he constantly resided, was sew 
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furnished in a substantial and even supported and protected.’ And how 
tasteful manner. He reclined part did he support and protect me? by 
of the day on an elegant sopha, co- setting off for Italy, and thus pre- 
vered with black leather, and occa- venting the possibility of his testi- 
sionally wheeled himself backwards mony’s being serviceable.” 
and forwards in a chair, the machi- Talking on this, or some similar 
nery of which was managed by him occasion, relative to the quiet and 
with considerable address: he also orderly retreat of the member for 
wore a fine new suit of peach colour- Wesminster from the Tower, a,gen- 
ed cloth, with pantaloons, and ap- tleman present happened to observe, 
peared to Jive in great ease and com- “ that timely notice of his intgptions 
fort, with every thing around him ought to have been given top bon 
that wealth could procure, or unwea- stituents, in order to have preyénted 
ried assiduity obtain. their attendance and _ consequent dis- 
The name of the first Marquis of appointment.” <‘* No!” replied he, . 
Lansdowne happening to .be men- “ it wasas necessary that they should ~ 
tioned, he asked a gentleman then have exhibited this mark of their at- 
present if he knew him ? tachment to their representative, as 
“* Yes: he had visited him in Berk- it would have been improper in him 
ley-square, but not at Bow Wood, to have complied with their solicita- 
where, he understood, he relaxed tions for a public procession. As to 
himself after his parliamentary fa- the main question, I think his con- 
tigues, and lived in a very agreeable duct was highly meritorious; it has 
and philosophical manner. He had. been approved of by all wise, mode- 
formed a high notion of this noble- rate, and discreet men, and be assured, 
man, on several accounts. First, that, in a short time, in this, as on 
when in the prime of life, and in the other occasions, all the fools will soon 
full career of ambition, he had re- be of the same way of thinking !” 
signed his office of secretary of state, Imprisonment for debt, he ob- 
because the court of St. James’s would served, was first introduced in favour 
hot act with firmness on the odious of the barons, ‘‘ to enable them to 
and unjust intervention of France in bring their stewards ¢o book.” Arrest 
respect to Corsica, followed, soon on mesne process, or previously to 
after, by the invasion, subjection, trial, on the simple oath of the plain- 
and annexation of that island; next, tiff, originated in a mere fiction of 
he had afterwards declared himself in law, and was an assumed ‘power on 
opposition to the contest with Ame- the part of the courts of justice. The 
rica, and, finally, brought about a frequent acts of insolvency all tend to 
politic and well-timed peace with that prove that this is an impolitic and in- 
power.” After some pause,the other judicious counivance; but it was no 
observed, *‘that he knew the noble less strange than true, that all the 
lord while Earl of Shelburne better great law lords, with one only ex- 
than most people; that he had break- ception,* constantly ‘ bristled up,” 
fasted with him every morning for whenever the Ear] of Moira, with his 
three months; and that he had used usual goodness and humanity, pro- 
himil . .... . . . . « poseda general statute for the relief 
~ + > . . . With his late son, of insolvents. As for the present 
Lord W. too, he happened to. be in system, it was culpably and flagitiously 
company a little before he himself wrong, being calculated to give a 
was taken up for high treason; and legal form to fraud; and to confine 
while several were attacking the con- the means of oppression to the rich, 
stitution, he (Mr. Tooke), and he the profligate, and the unjust. In 
alone, defended it. After his arrest fine, it operated as an illusory satis- 
had become known, a gentleman hap- faction to the injured, contributed to 
pening to meet his lordship in St. the rvin of innocence, as well as the 
James’s-street, reminded him of this triumph of guilt, and was essentially 
circumstance, on which he replied, beneficial to none but marshals, tarn- 
* Yes, I remember well, he defended keys, and attorneys. 
the whole plan of government, and 
the order of nobles, and ought to be * Lord Erskine, perhaps. 
Universar Mac. Vou. XX. F 
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Anecnotss of Ortver GoLpsMITH. 
Extracted from Northcote’s Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Of the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, less 
perhaps is popularly known, than 
ought to be known, of a man who 
gave an impulse and character to the 
fine arts in this country, which they 
certainty hed not before his time. 
The present volume, by Mr. North- 
cote, conlatns a great deal of infurma- 
tion respecting Sir Joshua, and being 
written by an artist, seems to be 
entitled, a priori, to somewhat more 
attention than might justly be gicen 

fo «a similar production from any oiher 

pen. We, therefore, propose gratify- 


ing our readers, by an abridgment of 


the contents of ihis volume; enough 
to satisfy general curiosily. 


UST before his death, he had 

nearly completed a design for the 
execution of an ‘* Universal Dic- 
tionary of the Arts and Sciences.” Of 
this he had published the Prospectus, 
or, at least, had distributed copies of 
it amongst his friends aud acquaint- 
ance. It did not. meet with any 


warm encouragement, however, from 
the bookse!!ers, although Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Johnson, Garrick, and se- 


veral others of his literary connec- 
tions had promised him their assist- 
ance on various subjects: and the 
design was, I believe, entirely given 
up even previous to his demise. 

In the Dedication. of his “ De- 
serted Village” to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, already noticed, Goldsmith 
allades to the death of his eldest bro- 
ther, Henry, the clergyman ; and his 
various biographers record another, 
Maurice, whawas a younger brother, 
and of whom it is stated, by Bishop 
Percy, that having being bred to no 
business, he, upon some occasion, 

ylained to Oliver that he found it 
ficult to live ike a gentleman. To 
is Oliver bim an answer, 
begging that he would, without delay, 
quit so unprofitable a trade, and be- 
tike himself to some handicraft em- 
pioyment. Maurice wisely, as the 
Bishop adds, took the hint, and bound 
himselfapprentice toa cubinet-maker, 
aud when out of his indentures set up 
in) business for himself, in which he 
was eugaged during the viceroyalty 


4 naire  Diotly — } . 
of the late Duke of Rutland; and his 


wrote 
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shop being in Dublin, he was no- 
ticed by Mr. Orde, since Lord Bolton, 
the Lord Lieutenant’s secretary, who 
recommended him to the patronage 
of the Duke, out of regard to the 
memory of bis brether. 

In consequence of this, he received 
the appointment of inspector of li- 
cences in that metropolis, and was 
also employed as mace bearer, by the 
Royal Irish Academy, them just esta< 
blished. Both of these places were 
compatible with his business: and in 
the former he gave proof of great in- 
tegrity by detecting a fraud committed 
on the revenue in his department ; 
and one by which he himself might 
have profited, if he had not been a 
man of principle. He has now been 
dead not more than. fifteen years; I 
enter more particularly into his his- 
tory, from having seen the following 
passage in one of Oliver's letters to 
him :—** You talked of being my 
only brother—I don’t understand yon. 
Where is Charles ?” 

This, indeed, was a question which 
Maurice could not answer then, nor 
for many years afterwards; but as the 
anecdote is curious, and I have it from 
a friend on whose authority I can 
rely, I shall give it a place here nearly 
in his own words. 

My friend informed me, that whilst 
travelling in the stage coach towards 
Jreland, in the autumn of 1701, he 
was joined at Oswestry by a venerable 
looking gentleman, who, in the course 
of the morning, mentioned that his 
name was Goldsmith; when one of 
the party observed, that if he was 
going to Ireland, that name would 
be a passport for him. ‘The stranger 
smiled, and asked the reason why ? 
to which the other replied, that the 
memory of Oliver was embalmed 
amongst his countrymen. A tear 
glistened in the stranger's eye, who 
immediately answered, ‘“‘ I am _ his 
brother.” The gentleman who had 
first made the Observation on the 
name, looked doubtingly, and said, 
‘* He has but one brother living; I 
know him well.” ‘ True,” replied 
the stranger, ‘‘ for it may be said 
that I am risen from the dead, having 
been for many years supposed to be 
no longer in the land of the living. I 
am Charles, the youngest of the fa- 
Oliver 1 know is dead; But 
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of Henry and Maurice I know no- 
thing.” 

On being informed of various par- 
ticulars of his family, the stranger 
then told his simple tale; which was, 
that having heard of his brother Noll 
mixing in the first society in London, 
he took it for granted that his fortune 
was made, and that he could soon 
make a brother’s also: he therefore 
left home without notice; but soon 
found, on-his arrival in London, that 
the picture he had formed of his bro- 
ther’s situation was too highly co- 
Jeured ; that Noll would not introduce 
him to his great friends, and, in fact, 
that, although out of a jail, he was 
also often out of a lodging. 

Disgusted with this entrance into 
high life, and ashamed to return 
home, the young man left London 
without acquainting his brother with 
his intentions, or even writing to his 
friends in Ireland; and proceeded, a 
poor adventurer, to Jamaica, where 
he lived, for many years, without ever 
renewing an intercourse with his 
friends, and by whom he was, of 
course, supposed to be dead; though 
Oliver may, at first, have imagined 
that he had returned to Ireland.— 


- Years now passed on, and young 


Charles, by industry and persever- 


ance, began to save sorne Popente 


soon after which he married a widow 
Jady of some fortune, when his young 
family requiring the advantages of 
further education, he determined to 
return to England, to examine into 
the state of society, and into the pro- 
priety of bringing over his wife and 
family; on this project he was then 
engaged, and was proceeding to Ire- 


.Jand to visit his native home, and 


with the intention of making himself 
known. to such of his relativés as 
might still be living. His plan, how- 
ever, was, to conceal his good fortune 
until he should ascertain their affec- 
tion and esteem for him. 

On arriving at Dublin, the party 
Separated; and my friend, a few 
weeks afterwards, returning from the 
north, called at the hotel where he 
knew Mr. Goldsmith intended to 
reside. There he met him; when 
the amiable old man, for such he 
really was, told him that he had put 
his plan in execution; had given him- 
self as much of the appearance of 
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poverty as he could with propriety. 
and thus proceeded to the shop of his 
brother Maurice, where he inquired 
for several articles, and then noticed 
the name over the door, asking if it 
had any connection with the famous 
Dr. Goldsmith. 

«©T am his brother, his sole sur- 
viving brother,” said Maurice. 

«« What, then,” replied the stranger, 
‘* is become of the others ?” 

‘* Henry has long been dead ; and 
poor Charles has not been heard of 
for many years.” > 

«* But suppose Charles were alive,” 
said the stranger, ‘* would his friends 
acknowledge him?” ’ 

“* Oh yes!” replied Maurice, 
** gladly indeed !”” 

“ He lives, then; but as poor as 
when he left you.” ‘ 

Maurice instantly leaped over his 
céunter, hugged him in his arms, and 
weeping with pleasure, cried “ Wel- 
come—welcome—here you shall find 
a home and a brother.” 

It is needless to add, that this de- 
nouement was perfectly agreeable to 
the stranger, who was then preparing 
to return to Jamaica to make hrs pro- 
posed family arrangements; but my 
friend having been engaged for the 
next twenty years in traversin the 
four quarters of the globe, being bim- 
self a wanderer, has never, since that 
period, had an oppartunity of making 
inquiries into the welfare of the 
stranger, for whom he had, indeed, 
formed a great esteem, even cn a few 
days acquaintance. 

Sir Joshua was much affected by 
the death of Goldsmith, to whom he 
had been a very sincere friend. He 
did not teuch the pencil for that day, 
a circumstance most extraordinary for 
him, who passed no day without a 
line. He acted as executor, and ma- 
naged, in the best manuer, the con- 
fused state of the Doctor's affairs. 
At first he intended, as | have already 
stated, to have made a grand funeral 
for him, assisted by several subscrip- 
tions to that intent, and to have buried 
him in the Abbey, his pall-bearers to 
have been Lord Shelburne, Lord 
Louth, Sir Joshua himself, Burke, 
Garrick, &c. ; but, on second thoughts 
he resolved to have him buried tn the 
plainest and most private manner pos- 
sible, observing, that the most pom- , 
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pous funerals are soon past and for- 
gotten; and that it would be much 
more super to apply what money 
could be procured, to the purpose of 
a more substantial and more lasting 
memorial of his departed friend, by a 
monument ; and he was, accordingly, 
privately interred in the Temple bury- 
ng ground. 

Sir Joshua went himself to West- 
minster Abbey, and fixed upon the 
place where Goldsmith’s monument 
now stands, over a door in the Poets’ 
Corner. He thought himself lucky 
in being able to find so conspicuous a 
situation for it, as there scarcely re- 
mained another so good. 

Nollekens, the sculptor, was em- 

loyed to make the monument, and 
Dr. Johnson composed the epitaph. 

There is a very fire portrait, which 
is the only original one, of Dr. Gold- 
smith, now at Knowle, the seat of 
the Duke of Dorset, painted by Sir 
Joshua. 

A lady, who was a great friend of 
Dr. Goldsmith, earnestly desired to 
have a lock of his hair to keep asa 
memorial of him; and his coffin was 
opened again, after it had been closed 
up, to procure this lock of hair from 
his head; _ this relick is still in the 
possession of the family, and is the 
only one of the kind which ‘has been 
preserved of the Doctor. 

An observation of Dr. Beattie, re- 
specting the deceased poet, in a letter 
to Mrs. Montague, must not be passed 


over. ‘* Tam sorry for poor Gold- 
smith. There were some things in 


his temper which I did not like; but 
I jiked many things in his genius; 
and I was sorry to find, last summer, 
that he looked upon me as a person 
who seemed to stand between him 
and his interest. However, when 
next we meet, all this will be for- 
gotten, and the jealousy of authors, 
which, Dr. Gregory used to say, was 
next to that of physicians, will be no 
more.” 

Soon after Goldsmith’s death, some 
people dining with Sir Joshua were 
commenting rather freely on some 
part of his works, which, in their 
opinion, neither discovered talent nor 
originality. To this, Dr. Johnson 
listened, in his usual growling man- 
ner, for some time: when, at nage; 
his patience being exhausted, he rose, 
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with great dignity, Jooked them full 
in the face, and exclaimed, “‘ If no- 
body was suffered to abuse poor 
Goldy, but those who could write as 
well, he would have few censors.” 

Yet, on another occasion, soon 
after the death of Goldsmith, a lady 
of his acquaintance was condoling 
with Dr. Johnson on their Joss, say- 
ing, ‘* Poor Goldsmith! I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry for him; he was every 
man’s friend!” 

«¢ No, madam,” answered Johnson, 
“« he was no man’s friend !” 

In this seemingly harsh sentence, 
however, he merely alluded to the 
careless and imprudent conduct of 
Goldsmith, as being no friend even to 
hiniself, and when that is the case, a 
man is rendered incapable of being 
of any essential service to any one 
else. 

It has been generally circnlated, 
and believed by many, that Gold- 
smith was a mere foo] in conversa- 
tion; but, in truth, this has beet 
greatly exaggerated by such as were 
really fools. In allusion to this no- 
tion, Mr. Horace Walpole, who ad- 
mired his writings, said he was ‘* an 
inspired idiot, and Garrick described 
him as one, 


e for shortness call’d Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talk’d like 


poor Poll.” 





Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to 
Boswell that he frequently bad heard 
Goldsmith talk warmly of the plea- 
sure of being liked, and observe how 
hard it would be if literary excellence 
should preclude a man from that 
satisfaction, which he perceived it 
often did, from the envy which at- 
tended it ; and therefore Sir Joshua 
was convinced, that he was inten- 
tionally more absurd, in order to 
lessen himself in social intercourse, 
trusting that his character would be 
sufficiently supported by his works. 
If it was his intention to appear absurd 
in company, he ‘was_ often very suce 
cessful. This, in my own opinion, was 
really the case ; and I also think Sir 
Joshua was so sensible of the advan- 
tage of it, that he, yet in a much Jess 
degree, followed the same idea, as he 
never had a wish to impress his com- 
pany with any awe of the great 
abijities with which he was endowed, 
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those high in rank. 

I have heard Sir Joshua say, that 
he has frequently seen the whole 
company struck with af awful silence 
at the entrance of Goldsmith, but that 
Goldsmith has quickly dispelled the 
charm, by his boyish and social man- 
ners, and he then has soon become 
the plaything and favourite of the 
company. : 

Hisepitaph in Westminster Abbey, 
written by Dr. Johnson, is a true 
character of the eccentric poet. 

Among the various tributes to his 
memory, was one by Courtney Mel- 
moth, (Mr. Pratt, I beiieve,) dedicated 
to Sir Joshua, ‘‘ who will naturally 
receive with. kindness whatever is 
designed as a testimony of justice 
toa friend that is no more.” In this, 
the dedicator has well attempted to 

ourtray the feelings of Sir Joshua’s 
veart. 

Before I dismiss poor Goldsmith 
from) the stage, it may be proper to 
notice another dedication to Sir 
© Joshua, prefixed to that edition of his 

works published by Evans, in which 
he says— . 
<< Sir, 

“Tam happy in having your per- 

mission to inscribe to you this com- 
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PUNISHMENT OF A RUSSIAN 
DERER. 

[From Green’s Original Journal from 








MUR- 












F London to St. Petersburgh.] 

4 COACHMAN, aslave of Prince 
a Yablonosky, a Polish nobleman, 
)@ having murdered his master returning 
9% from Count Strogonoff’s country seat, 
Py upon the 17th of September, 1806, 
| # afterwards finding means to escape, 
7 was pursued, taken at Novorogod, 





and brought back to St. Petersburgh, 
where he was sentenced to receive 
one hundred and fifty strokes of the 
knout, to have bis face marked in 
three places with a hot iron, and his 
nostrils torn out: this sentence was 

ut in execution on the’2d of Octo- 

er following, new style. He was 
taken from the prison about nine 
o’clock in the morning, and conducted 
to the police office gate, from whence 
the police master with the police 
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works of your late ingenious friend, 
Oliver Goldsmith. They will prove 
a lasting monument of his genius. 
Every lover of science must deeply 
Jament that this excellent writer, after 
long struggling with adversity, finish- 
ed his mortal career just as his repu- 
tation was firmly established, and he 
had acquired the friendship of Sir 
Joshua Repnokia: Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, the Dean of Derry, 
Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Cumberland, 
names which adorn our age and na- 
tion. It is, Sir, being merely an echo 
of the public voice, to celebrate your 
admirable productions, 


© In which, to latest time, the artist lives.’ 


‘** Had Goldsmith understood the art 
of painting, of which he modestly de- 
clares himself ignorant, his pen would 
have done justice to the merits of 
your pencil. He chose a_ nobler 
theme, by declaring his ardent affec> 
tion for the virtues of your heart. 
That you may long continue, Sir, the 
ornament of your country and the 
delight of your friends, is the sincere 
wish of your most obliged humble 


servant 
, “T. Evans.” 


guards on horseback conducted him 
to the place of execution, about twa 
English miles along the great street, 
called the Neoskoi Perspective. The 
procession was in the following man- 
ner :—First, several police guards to 
clear the way; then came the first 
police master, attended by several dis- 
trict police-masters, and after them a 
detachment of police guards on horse- 
back. Next, surrounded by a great 
number of the same guards on foot, 
walked the criminal, bare headed, 
with fetters on his legs, and handcuffs. 
He was a bearded peasant, dressed in 
a long blue habit, which they wear 
with — pantaloons ; and behind 
him walked the two executioners, 
with the knouts under their arms. 

When arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, a detachment of regular troops 
kept the mob clear of the block and 
boards upon which he was to be fast- 
ened. ‘Lhe dreadful ceremony began 
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by a short prayer, and then the cul- 
prit was stripped naked to his waist, 
and Jaid down upon the board. His 
neck was strapped down to a groove, 
as were his arms to blocks upon each 
side. The first executioner, taking 
hold of the knout, (which is a short 
wooden handle, fastened to a triangu- 
lar strap of sheepskin, soaked in milk 
and dried in the sun, and about a yard 
and a half Jong) began by raising him- 
self upon his toes at each stroke, and 
taking, as it were, measure to strike 
him, at each blow wiping the blood 
off with his fingers from the thong, 
observing an interval of two or three 
seconds between each stroke. After 
giving six strokes, he was replaced by 
the other executioner, who gave the 
same number, in the same manner 
as the former; thus changing every 
sixth stroke, and at each change tak- 
ing fresh thongs. The cries of the 
unfortunate man were dreadful in 
the extreme for the first seven strokes ; 
but after that they gradually lessened, 
and by the twelfth they totally ceased. 
Had it not been for a convulsive tre- 
mor of his fingers, one would have 
taken it for granted he was dead. 

The knouting finished, the execu- 
tioners untied him, raised him upon 
his legs: the one holding his hand 
behind his head to support it, the 
other took the marking iron with the 
letters V. O. R. (thief) cut thereon, 
so as to have a sharp edge: it was 
fixed in a round wooden handle.— 
Striking it with his fist as with a 
mallet, he drove it into the forehead 
and the two cheeks of the malefactor. 
After that he took a pair of pinchers, 
like sugar nippers; he put one side 
of them into the inside of the nostril, 
and the other to the outside skin of 
the nose, and with a violent jerk he 
tore out the nerve; and then repeated 
the same operation upon the other 
side—and yet, wonderful to relate, 
the suffering criminal remained sen- 
sible enough, with a little assistance, 
to throw his coat over his lacerated 
shoulders, fo mount a cart and be 
conducted back to prison. 


PORTUGUESE MODE OF MILITARY 
PROMOTION. 

An a officer, travelling through 

Portugal in 1780, says, ‘* The attempt 
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to reform the army has entirely failed, 
Nearly ail the foreign officers have 
left the service with disgust. The 
regiments are without clothes or pay ; 
in short, as bad, or, if possible, worse 
than they were before. You will 
not be surprised at this, when I assure 
you that I have heard the following 
story asserted on good authority: ‘The 
commission of a field officer in one 
of these regiments being vacant, it 
was applied for by those officers 
whose merit and date of service gave 
them a right of pretension to succeed 
to it; but after a considerable space 
of time had elapsed, it was disposed 
of in favour of a saint, who had been 
dead a thousand years, or more; pro- 
bably ‘had never lived at all, and the 
emoluments of the appointment went 
to his convent.” 


FRANCE UNDER THE ANCIENT GO | 


VERNMENT, 

In the old editions of Gutiitie's 
Geographical Grammar, the follow- 
ing passage appears. It is there in- 
troduced as a lesson to other coun- 
tries grasping after foreign conquest. 
‘* Their towns, a very few excepted, 
make a most dismal and -solitary ap- 
pearance. The shops areanean 


yond description ; and the passengers, © 
who saunter through a labyrinth of | 


narrow dirty streets, appear to be 
chiefly composed of priests and devo- 
tees passing to or from mass, hait 
dressers and beggars. That this is 
the appearance of their towns and 
many of their cities, we may appeal 
to the observation of any one who 
has been in that kingdom. Were it 
possible to mention a people more 
indigent than these citizens, we might 
describe the farmers and peasants. 
We have in another place mentioned 
the natural advantages of France, 
where the hills are covered with 
grapes and most. extensive - plains, 
produce excellent crops of wheat, 
rye, and barley. Amidst: this profi 
sion of plenty, the farmer and his fa- 
mily barely exist upon the gleanings; 
and his cattle, which are seldom nu- 
merous, pick a subsistence during the 
summer months from the skirts of his 
fields. Here the farmer, meagre, 
dispirited, and depressed, exhibits 4 
spectacle of indigence hardly eredi- 
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ble; and to see him plowing the 
ground with a lean cow, an ass, and 
a-goat yoked together, excites in an 
English traveller that pity to which 
human nature is entitled. He for- 
gets the country while he thinks of 
the man.” 

Guthrie then proceeds to give the 
reason of this wretchedness. He 
says, ‘* Many of the taxes and reve- 
nues in France are let out for a time 
to the best bidder, or as it is there 
ealled furmed; and these harpies the 


farmers-general, and their under- 


lings, make no scruple of fleecing the 
people most unmercifully.” 

It is to be remarked, that the sys- 
tem of the farmers-general in France, 
and that of general farming in Eng- 
Jand, are much the same in their 
effect, excepting, that in France the 
real farmer suffered with the rest of 
the community; whilst in England 
the more happy farmer has the art 
and the privilege of shifting all the 
burden and pressure of an increased 
rental upon the shoulders of the 
people. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT IN SPAIN. 


At the city of Arcos, in Andalusia, 
the butchers do not cut their meat 
into particular parts, to adapt them to 
the choice or taste of the purchaser ; 
but they cut it from the beast as it is 
called for; and you wiust take the 
coarsest parts, if these are in turn 
when you come to the market. 
Every one is served in turn, the Spa- 
nish beggar, if he applies first—nor 
will any desire to oblige, or tempta- 
tion of a better price, induce the but- 
cher to depart from the obstinacy of 
his ways. 

In almost every town (in 1780) you 
will find a Frenchman, who keeps 
the Possada. ‘These fellows were all 
born cooks; and if you find them 
meat, you may be certain of having a 
good dinner. In one of the towns 
we (English prisoners) lately passed 
through, a very large turkey was sent 
to the Frenchman. Unluckily he 
was not directed to roast it; the con- 
sequence was, that when called for 
next morning, it was found in the 
stew-pan full of gravy, and cut into 
an hundred pieces. As we wished to 
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take it with us, this was a dilemma. 
Somebody proposed to pack in an 
earthen vessel. The plan was adopt- 
ed. The next day it was served at 
dinner, and universally allowed to be 
the best dish we had tasted. 


HISTORY OF SWIZOSLOW AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL STEPHANIA. 


The churchyard of the convent of 
St. Alexander Neoski, at Petersburgh, 
contains a heap of stones, said to have 
covered the tomb of the unfortunate 
Swizoslow, of whom they relate the 
following story. 

Russia, in its time, was a prey to 
intestine wars, and continually plun- 
dered by the Poles, Swedes, Fmd 
nians, Tariars, and Tschoudes. The 
mansion of Boverow, in Russia, 
which had been the asylum for tra- 
veljers formerly, was in those times 
formed into’ a castle, fortified, and 
surrounded by lofty walls; the high 
placed windows were defended 
by iron bars. There a young 
beauty, attended by her nurse and 
her maids, passed their time, which 
was to be interrupted only by the 
hand of a spouse, whom her father 
should chuse to unite herto. Such 
was the life of the young Stephania, 
by the banks of the Ilmen. She was 
the daughter of an old and respecta- 
bie warrior: here she lived unknow- 
ing and unknown to the world; ne- 
ver had she seen farther than the 
horizon, and from thence she saw the 
sun rise from the east to call her to 
her distaff. She was happy; she 
thought so, and said so, and her 
greatest pleasure was to add to the 
comfort of her father. Boris only 
seenied to live for her, having lost all 
the rest of his family by an incursion 
of the Tschoudes. Upon the holidays 
Stephania went to church in a neigh- 
bouring village. A coloured rib- 
band, with a garniture of rich pear), 
served to fall over her ivory forehead, 
and her beautiful brown tresses. She 
was then seen by a young warrior, 
who came there to offer his prayers. 
The blushes of the young Stephania, 
and the turning away her eyes, soon 
announced to him her thoughts; but 
he had no hopes of entering the 
castle of Boris, neither coald he fiat- 
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ter himself that a respectable Boyard 
would give bis daughter to a young 
man from the south of Russia, who 
had no other recommendation than 
his courage. But the war rekindling, 
Novogorod had not only fallen into 
the hands of the Zartars, but the 
hideous Swedes had attempted to take 
it; and it was now attacked by the 
Tschoudes, who were fired with a de- 
sire to carry terror, death, and slavery 
all through Russia. ‘The Lithuanians 
were also united with the Swedes, and 
menaced that city. ‘The Novogoro- 
dians heard of this famous league by 
the deputies of these barbarians, who, 
advancing from the north, summoned 
it to submit to a foreign yoke. 
Alexander, Prince of Novogovrod, 
assembled his warriors, who were all 
animated with a desire to combat 
their enemies. “Lhe imminent dan- 
ger in which they stood only inflamed 
their courage, and these invincible 
troops, although but few in number, 
advanced to meet the Swedish army. 
Amongst the warriors in Alexander's 
suite, was the valiant Boris. The 
danger of his country would not suf- 
fer him, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, to remain inactive. But how 
was it possible to leave the beautiful 
Stephania alone, in a solitary castle, 
without her detender, without friends 
to protect her in a country overrun 
with a horde of savages * He dressed 
her theretore in man’s apparel, and 
calling her his adopted son, took her 
wlong with him. The unfortunate 
Swizoslow, that passionate undeclared 
lover, saw them quit the castle, beg- 
ged leave to join them, and during 
their march was always wear Boris. 
It was he who constantly chose his 
lodging, and made his bed of boughs ; 
he opened not his mouth to Stepha- 
nia, whom he knew notwithstanding 
her disguise ; but his looks, less dis- 
creet, spoke for him. At length the 
armies are in sight of each other: the 
Russians fell upon the Scandinavians 
as the eagles upon their prey: six 
brave warriors advanced with their 
victorious bands. Boris was one of 
the number; with his own hands he 
fired the Swedish camp, and seized 


the royal standard. Swizoslow and 
his Stepbania, with her love united to 
the ties of consanguinity, assisted to 
help and defend him. Upon-a sud- 
den Swizoslow, whose youthful cou- 
rage made him advance in pursuit, 
perceived that he had left behind his 
fellow soldier, Boris. He soon re- 
turned in search of him, and found 
him surrounded by some of the ene- 
my, who had rallied before he could 
join him. The horse of Boris, 
wounded in several places, had fallen 
with him, and poor Stephanta was 
imploring pity and mercy of the ene- 
my. The Swedes, seeing the Rus- 
sians come up, were carrying their 
—— along with them. Swizos- 
ow pursued, and coming up with 
them, found Boris upon the ground: 
he immediately lifted him up, and 
assisted him to walk, as he perceived 
he was duly stunned by the fall of his 
horse, and undertook to deliver ber 
who was so dear to them both. The 
old warrior could not follow’ fast 
enough for the young hero, who soon 
overtook his enemies near a little 
river, which was swelled with rain 
and human blood. Just at the place 
where it empties itself into the Neva, 
and where a tree Jaid across served for 
abridge,at that spot, overthrowing and 
slaying all who opposed him, he suc- 
ceeded in delivering his beloved; 
tranquillised her with respect to her 
father; presumed to encircle her in 
his arms, and falling at her feet, 
weakened with the number of wounds 
he had received, begged that he might 
in dying have the happiness to em- 
brace one he so dearly loved. Ste- 
hania, in despair, vainly implored 
eaven to prolong the life of her 
lover. Boris arrived in time to see 
him expire at their feet. The unfor- 
tunate lady spent the remainder of 
ber days in sorrow and grief. 

The victorious Russians having, en- 
tirely routed the Swedes, before they 
quitted the place, collected a large 
heap of stones and pieces of rock, to 
render immortal the attachment of 
this noble hero to his country, to its 
glory, and to his love! 
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CRITICISM. 


** Nulli. negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The New Pocket CycLopa@pia, or 
Elements of Useful Knowledge; 
methodically arranged: with Lists 
of select Books on every important 
subject of Learning and Science; 
designed for the higher classes iu 
Schools and for young Persons in 
general. By Joun Mitvarp, 
Assistant Librarian of the Surry 
Institution. Second edition, with 
many important additions and cor- 
rections. 1 vol. pp. 645. 1813. 

Be all works of this description, 

A. when executed with any tole- 

rable degree of fidelity and judgment, 

we are decidedly friendly, because 
they place a considerable extent of 
information, upon subjects of familiar 
and necessary occurrence, within the 

reach of the general reader, and at a 

moderate expense. Anxious as every 

reflecting mind must be for the dif- 


fusion of knowledge among the bulk 
of the people, they cannot hesitate to 
approve the labours of those who 
laudably endeavour to accomplish that 
important object; aud as we reckon 
ourselves among those who feei all 
that anxiety, we very willingly be- 


stow our approbation upon the pre- 
sent volume. . It professes to have 
been compiled only for the use of the 
higher classes in schools: but we are 
clearly of opinion that it is calculated 
to circulate through a still more ex- 
tensive sphere. Mr, Millard has en- 
deavoured to condense the utmost 
possible information within the limits 
of this single volume, without, how- 
ever, destroying the utility of any 
topic by pernicious brevity; conse- 
quently, he has been forced to act 
upon a principle of selection rather 
than of comprehension. We #bink 
however, that he has manifested 
judgment in what he has selected ; 
though we were surprised to find no 
account of coffee. The select lists 
of books, which are appended to each 
division, are highly useful, as direct- 
ing the student where to turn it he 
wishes to prosecute his inquiries upon 
any particular subject beyond what 
is afforded in the present work. But 
the lists are not always so complete as 
they might be, especially considering 
Usivensan Mac. Vou. XX. 


the resources possessed by Mr. Miil- 
Jard in, his situation at the Surry 
Institution. At p. 76, he has availed 
himself of the anonymous labours of 
others. Ifhe refers to the page, he 
will know what we mean. At page 
371, the King of Saxony is-called the 
Emperor of Saxony: Napoleon takes 
care not to prostitute a title which is 
so eminently adorned in belonging to 
himself. 


A Brief utstoricaLt View of the 
Causes of the Deciine of the 
Commerce of Nations. By 
James Tyson. pp.50. 1813. — 


! IXED with some learning, 
4 some ingenuity, and some 
truth, there is, in this pamphlet, no 
inconsiderable portion of fanciful the- 
ory and unauthorised assumption. In 
reference to the cut bono of these 
pages we admit the truth, in the 
words of Solomon, with which the 
author concludes—‘ To every thing 
there is a season, a time to every pur- 
pose under the heavens.” 


ANTICIPATION of MARGINAL Notes 
on the Decraration of Govern- 
MENT, of the Oth Jan, 1813, in the 
American National Intelligencer. 

pp- 31. 1813. 

A XHIS isa commentary upon our 

declaration of war against Ame- 
rica, such as it may be supposed 
would be made upon that official do- 
cument in some American news- 
paper. ‘The sentiments of the writer 
perfectly accord with his office, and 
if he be not an American, we are sure 

America would be proad of .his ser- 

vices, The-question is a stale one 

now, and would not repay the labour 
of discussion. America grew insolent 
as we grew reasonable; and mistaking 
the calm desire of conciliation for the 
fear of contest, she swaggered when 
she should have argued and precipi- 
tated herself into a contest from which 
she was so long preserved, only by 
the magnanimity of our forbearance. 

Upon the great maritime question 

which we ‘made the ostensible cause 

of eee there cannot exist two 
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opinions, if those opinions be fairly 
deducible from sound reason. The 
right of search is essential to our 
existence as a great naval state: and 
the doctrine of free bottoms making 
free goods, in which principle is in- 
volved the hegation of the preceding 
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one, is one which common sense re- 
sists for its absurdity. If America be 
resolved to fight, till we renounce 
these great fundamental maxims of 
our maritime policy, she has only 
commenced:a career which must ter- 
minate in her own destruction. 
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Whoever loves the glory of his country 
must venerate those who achieve and 
uphold that glory. The annals of 
our nacal conquests, graced as they 
are with deeds of matchless valour, 
do not record a more noble exploit 
than the capture of the Chesapeake 
by the Shannon. It had in it all the 
characteristics of British naval supe- 
riority : it was a sort of miniature of 
English maritime war, It ought to 
be blazoned in every way, and espe- 
cially it should be familiarized to the 
minds of our countrymen and sailors 
by some familiar memorial, that may 
recal the glorious exploit to their 
memory tn the hours of pleasure and 
relaration. The following effusion 
seems to us well calculated to accom- 
plish this purpose; it possesses pecu- 
liar merit, and Mr. Whitaker, whose 
talents as a composer we highly esti- 
mate, “has been most fortunate in 
«dapting it to a melody at once so ap- 
propriate and popular, that we consider 
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it a valuable addition to our stock of 


excellent naval sonas; and should be 
happy to hear that it was sung on 
board every British ship that ploughs 
the ocean. 

SONG. 

THE SHANNON AND CHESAPEAKE. 
Written by Mr T. G. Ingull, and set to 
Music by Mr. Whitaker. 

HE comes! she comes! in glorious 

stvle! 
To quarters fly; my hearts of oak! 
Success shall soon reward our toil, 
Exelaim’d the gallant Captain Broke. 
Three cheers, m¢ brave lads, shall our 
ardour bespeak, 
Then give them a taste of our cannon ; 
And soon, my bold fellows, the proud 
Chesapeuke, 
Shall bow down her flag to the Shannon. 


Lawnkexct—-Columbia’s pride and beast, 
Of conquest counted sure as fate,— 

And thus address’d his nautic host, 

With torm erect, and heart elate : 


Three cheers, my brave crew, shall your 
courage bespeak, 

Then give them the sound of our can- 
non, 

And soon we shall see that the bold 
Chesapeake 

Shall lower the flag of the Shannon. 


Silent as death each foe drew nigh, 
And lock’d in hostile close embrace, 
Broxke—with a British seaman’s eye— 
Could soon the signs of terror trace ; 
And eried, whilst his louks did his ar- 
dour bespeak, 
They flinch, my brave boys, from their 
cammon ; 
Board! Board! my bold comrades !— 
the proud Chesapeake 
Shall soon be a prize to the Shannon. 


Swift flew the words-Britannia's sons 
Spread death and terror where they came ; 
The trembling foe forsook their guns, 
And call’d aloud on mercy’s name. 
Brave Broxe led the way, but fell 
wounded and weak, 
Yet exclaim’d, They’ve all fled from 
their cannon ; 
Three cheers, my brave fellows, the 
proud Chesapeake 
Has lower’d her flag to the Shannon. 


The day was won—but Lawrence fell, 
And cios’d his exes in endless night— 
And oft Columbia's sons will tell, 
Their hopes all blighted in the fight. 
But brave Captain Broke, though yet 
wounded and weak, 
Survives to again play his cannon, 
And his name from the shores of the 
wide Chesapeake 
Shall be prais’d to the Banks of the 
Shannon. 


—_— 


On the Apvaxcte. of the Russians into 
GERMANY. 


Ye nations, abject neath the conq’ring 


faside! 


stride 
Of tyranny, awake! and cast your chains 
Lu! where ambition led her minions 
forth, 
To rouse the warlike spirit of the north, 
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The hand of conquest decks the patriot’s 
brow, 

And the proud crest of France is taught 
to bow. 

No longer shall she sit in sov’reign state, 

The proud dictator of your common fate ; 

No more her standard shall in triumph 
wave 

O’er vanquish’d millions, or the sceptred 
slave: 

But, humbled and subdued, she long shall 
weep 

The doom of those that now for ever sleep, 

Where famine, slaughter, and the wintry 
skies, 

Crush’d her vain hopes, and vaunted des- 
tinies. 


Tospread the desolating flames of war— 

To swell the triumphs of a victor’s car, 

Her mighty armies move; but mightier 
still 

She finds the giant-strength of patriot- 
zeal. 

Inspir’d by freedom, to the martial toil, 

Rush the rude natives of the rugged svil : 

Deep coverts gleam with war; the desart 
swarms 3 

And every wild recess springs forth in 
arms. 

As when ’gainst rocks the front of ocean 
heaves, 

The rocks, unmov’d, repel the rushing 
waves: 

So stand their country’s pride, amidst the 
force 

Of whelming hosts, and stem their conq’- 
ring course. 

To aid the cause, the heav’ns with storms 
engage ; 

And elemental horrors round them rage : 

‘Those dreaded eagles (of unhallow’d fame) 

Whose blood-stain’d pinions mark their 
nation’s shame, 

Now prostrate fall; those lightnings, often 
hurl’d 

With boasted power to subjugate the 
world, 

Reverted, now, the fierce invaders feel ; 

And, routed, fly before th’ avenging steel. 

The famish’d legions, struck with wild 
dismay, {way, 

With scatter’d corpses strew the frozen 

As o’er the dreary waste they urge their 
flight, 

Or fall amidst the perils of the night ; 

For night, o’er them, no gentle influence 
sheds, 

But all her terrors,now redoubled, spreads. 

If on the earth their weary limbs he cast, 

To court repose beneath the northern 
blast, 

Bleak, on the visage of the famish’d Gaul, 

The whirlwind drives, and icy tempests 
fall : 
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Sad, on each gust, is heard the parting 
breath 

Of mis’ry, struggling in the arms of death ; 

On every side the warrior’s sicklied form 

Yields its last, vital effort to the storm ; 

On every side the wide destruction grows, 

And thousands perish in the driving snows. 


Thus fall the hopes of France !—a lifeless 
‘host, 

For ever to their blinded country lost! 

Yet not unwept they fall—the tearful eye 

Of pity, weeps the soldier’s destiny : 

For many an ardent breast has ceas’d to 

low ; 

And many a vanquish’d hero’s head lies 
low: 

Deeds that exalt the warrior’s deathless 
name, 

Deeds that, for aye, had grac’d a nobler 
aim, 

Achiev’d by heroes, undistinguish’d now, 

Promiscuous laurels on the dead bestow. 

Be such their tribute! nor impute to 
these, 

The bloody task which tyranny decrees ; 

Th’ unconscious minions of despotic sway, 

Blind to the truth, the sov’ reign will obey. 

Preach but the cause—of glory—and re- 
nown, 

And every soldier feels the cause his own. 

And who, that e’er has felt, e’er scorn’d 
the fire, 

Which native pride, and love of arms in- 
spire? 

But he who call’d this ardent spirit forth, 

To pour the tide of conquest o’er the 
earth, 

Appal'‘d shall find bis iron sceptre broke, 

And rising myriads spurn th’ inglorious 


yoke. ' 

War, then, shall cease to heap th’ ensan- 
guin’d plain, 

And smiling peace resume her halcyon 
reign 

O’er bleeding Europe, all her rights re- 
store 


Heal her deep wounds, and bid her bleed 


no more. 


H. A. D. 


EULOGY, 


To the Memory of that excellent Man, and 
distinguished Philanthropist, the late 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


way mourns my ‘friend, in sorrow’s 
deepest gloom: 

Why heaves his bosom with such poignant 
grief? 

‘That matchless merit sinks into the tomb > 

Painful to us the change, to him relief. 
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Shall worth like his unto the grave de- 
scend, 

Without the tribute of one parting lay ; 

Shall SHarp! so long, of all mankind the 
friend, 

Unhonour’d leave us, for the realms of 
day? 


No: every virtue round thy bier shall 
weep, 

And Britain’s sons partake a gen’ral sigh ; 

The sable children of the western deep, 

Shall join in sorrow, with a widow’s cry. 


That lost for ever, is that holy flame, 

Which nerv’d thy arm, and strung thy 
pow’rful tongue, 

‘T’impeach oppression’s ever guilty name, 

And plead the freeman’s rights—the cap- 
tive’s wrong. 


Nor slept thy arm through many a con- 
flict dire, 

With pallid avarice it long maintain’d ; 

Till senates witness’d the consuming fire 

Of truth ; and lust and cruelty were both 
enchain’d. 


Nor slavery shall escape thy deadly blow ; 
To error’s reign a loud alarm is giv'n ; 

Freedom's the right of every man below ; 
Conviction travels liké the light of heav'n. 


In youth, thy mind enrich’d with learn- 
ing’s page, 

Truth for its guide; benevolence its aim; 

Prov’d justice to be law;* nor envy’s 
rage 

Could intercept from thee, the wreath of 
fame. 


Religion claimn’d thee for her meekest son, 

Instill’d her precepts, and her doctrines 
pure, 

Though affluent, taught thee ev’ry vice to 
shun, 

Thy wealth not on thyself bestow, but on 
the poor. 


What num’rous blessings the distress’d 
have giv’n; 

What human woes have been assuag’d by 
thee! 





* Alluding to the case of Somerset, the 
negro, brought by Mr. Sharp, before Lord 
Mansfield, im the Court of King’s Bench, 
in 1772, which trial established the im- 
portant decision, that the moment a slave 
sets his foot on English ground he be- 
comes free. 


Poetry, Original and Selected. 


(Jury 


A recompence awaits thy soul in heav’n ; 
And shines thy crown to all eternity ! 


Ye! whom the world calls great, mark 
well his end: 

Heroes or statesmen! can your deeds 
compare 

With Suarp! so long, of all mankind the 
friend, 

Or can you hope a bliss like his to share ? 


A bliss like his you'll share, if faithful 
found, 

Nobly pursuing the high road he trod ; 

Elijah’s mantle never reach’d the ground, 

Caught by Elisha, from Elijah’s God. 


Meek, venerable sage! a long farewel! 

Some monumental stone thy deeds may 
bear, 

There pensive genius shall delight to 
dwell, 

And mingle with thy honour’d’ dust, a 
tear. 


VITTORIA. 


ADOGAN,* wounded in the fight, 
Cries, ‘* Bear, O! bear me to yon 
height, 
That till mine eyes can gaze nu more, 
And ev’ry hope of life is o’er, 
I may behold the Frenchmen fly, 
And hear the shouts of Victory!” 


They bore the herv to yon height: 

He saw the Frenchmen put to flight! 
And when ‘ Huzza!” the victors cried, 
He heard them with a soldier’s pride, 
Bless’d his brave countrymen, and died! 


J. MAYNE. 





* In the course of Lord Bathurst’s 
speech in the House of Lords, on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th inst. on a motion of 
thanks to Field-Marshal Wellington for 
the splendid victory obtained by him, his 
lordship mentioned a striking trait in the 
conduct of the Hon. Colonel Cadogan, 
who was mortally wounded in the battle 
of Vittoria, on the 2Istult. This gallant 
officer, sensible that his wound was mor- 
tal, requested to be removed to an emi- 
nence, where he could have a view of the 
field of battle. There he leaned his back 
against a tree, and remained earnestly 
contemplating the action, till his, eyes 
were closed for ever! 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ArTs. 

Description of a Vapour or Shower Bath, 

adapted at a small Expense for the 

Use of private Families. 

f BRAVING (says Dr. J. Cumming, 
H of Denbigh) been led to form a 
very favourable opinion of vapour 
bathing, and daily meeting with cases 
that promised to derive benefit from its 
use, L was induced to send for Dr. 
Keatish's Treatise, second edition, op 
that subject, immediately on seeing it 
advertised: and I need hardly observe, 
thut having never seen such a contri- 
vance, 1 was much disappointed to 
find that he had omitted to describe 
the nature of the apparatus he em- 
ployed. Possessing, however, the com- 
mand of an excellent steam-boiler, 
with other conveniences, at the dis- 
pensary of this place, I determined to 
avail myself of them, and, if possible, 
to erect a bath for myself. To those 
who have made the economical appli- 
cation of steam an object of attention 
for culinary purposes, the steps that 
led to the present contrivance will 
readily appear; but as there is some 
resemblance between the bath in 
} question and that of the Hon. Basil 


Cochrane's, I beg to state that mine 
was contrived in the summer of 1810, 
and completed in November following 
some muuths before | had an oppor- 
tunity to consult bis Treatise, or to 
derive any knowledge directly or in- 


directly of his apparatus. Finding, 
however, my bath to answer beyond 
expectation, | was anxious to know 
how far it was inferior or superior to 
those already in use. I have only to 
add that every needless expense and 
ornament in the following bath [ have 
carefully avoided. My object through- 
out has been to produce a simple, 
cheap, durable, and efficient appara- 
tus, though local improvements for 
the use of private families may be 
made. For instance, the upper part 
of the bath might be made to move 
upon upright pillars, something like 
the bell of a gazometer, and air-tight 
moveable joints, such as are used for 
chemical purposes, for procuring oxy- 
gen, &c. might be substituted for the 
tin tubes at present used. 1 have to 
observe that the bath, as it now stands, 
can be heated to 120 degrees of Faren- 


heit’s thermometer, with the present 
boiler, &c. in. the course of twenty- 
five minutes, viz. allowing twenty 
minutes to raise the coldest water to 
the boiling point, and five minutes to 
heat the bath, from 40 to 120 degrees, 
when about twelve ounces of water 
will be found to be collected at the 
bottom of the bath: but it is worthy 
of remark, that a simple oblong tin 
boiler of two and a half gallons (made 
originally for the topical application 
of steam, as recommended by ‘Dr. 
3ardsley of Manchester) has been 
found to answer every purpose for my 
bath, a circumstance that cannot fail 
to recommend it to the attention of 
private families, for when mounted as 
in the model I have sent, it can be 
moved in one piece, and used in any 
bed-room or other room where there 
is acommon fire-placee The expense 
of heating the bath is so trifling, that 
several persons may bathe at the cost 
ofa penny. ‘The bath will also form 
an excellent fumigating machine, and 
the most powerful chemical vapours 
inay be safely thrown into it. 

The bath is extremely simple, and 
may be made of any piece of cooper- 
aye, of sufficient dimensions, but no- 
thing can perhaps answer better than 
a common wine-pipe, which, after 
being well washed, is to be sawn across 
about the middle, then to be well 
scraped and cleaned on the inside, 
and afterwards placed vertically upon 
a frame with castors. The upper half, 
in the top of which an aperture has 
been previously prepared for the head 
and neck of the bather, is to be fur- 
nished with cords, pullies, and a coun- 
terpoise, so that by connecting it with 
any beam, roof, or ceiling, it can be 
raised or depressed, or in other words, 
the bath can be opened and shut with 
the greatest facility. Upon the mar- 
gin of the lower piece of the bath 
there is a groove three-fourths of an 
inch. deep, receiving the circuinfer- 
ence of the upper half, which is thus 
formed: A strong iron hoop is first 
put on the outside, and then well 
driven half its depth, when a similar 
one, after being rivetted, is driven 
to the same depth within, The groove” 
thus formed is of the first impor- 
tance, as it not only renders the bath, 
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with the assistance of a little water, 
steam-tight, but also effectually pre- 
vents it from any change of shape: 
the hoops are so hammered as to make 
the groove somewhat wider than the 
staves upon which they are applied, 
and that the edge of the upper or 
moveable piece of the bath is cut with 
a cooper’s knife, so as readily to fall 
or slip into it. The boiler is distant 
from the bath six feet, and the steam 
pipe enters an inch above the bottom, 
and extends horizontally to the centre 
of the same, when, that the heat may 
be equally diffused, a piece of coarse 
linen or calicostretched upon a hoop, 
with a notch to admit the steam tube, 
is placed over it. Immediately over 
this grating, a floor of split ash, like a 
sieve, is laid, and upon this a seat is 
placed, fastened to the side of the 
bath by a bracket, which serves the 
bather fora step as he goes in, or comes 
out. To accommodate persons of va- 
rious sizes, light frames, covered with 
splitash like cane work, may be placed 
upon the seat if required. 

The silver medal of the society was 
voted to Dr. Cumming for this inven- 
tion. 


Roya SociEty. 

A Cure for the Stone. 

R. BRANDE, through the me- 
£ dium of the Society for pro- 
moting animal chemistry, furnished 
some additional observations on the 
use of magnesia and acids, in a case 
of calculous disease, where alkalies 


and Philosophical. [Jury 


had failed, or proved injurious. He 
related the case of a gentleman of the 
law, who was closely confined to busi- 
ness during terms, and in consequence 
of such sedentary habits suffered se- 
verely by calculi. The use of magne- 
sia in this and several other cases 
effected a complete cure, even where 
the patients suffered by the passage of 
stones from the kidneys to the blad- 
der, and where the use of alkalies had 
only aggrawated their sufferings by 
impairing the digestive powers of the 
stomach. In all such cases, however, 
the stone or gravel consisted of uric 
acid and phosphate of lime, which 
were recognised by the red colour of 
the urine and its sediment. But ano- 
ther species of calculus was discovered 
by Dr. Trolleston about fifteen years 
ago, being a triple salt, and consisting 
of ammoniacal phosphate of lime. 
This calculus is known by its white- 
ness, the whitish sediment, and by the 


thin shining crystalline pellicle swim- 9 


ming onthe urine. It is not soluble 
by magnesia, but yields to the muria- 
tic, citric, and carbonic acids; the 
latter was found the most effectual, 


and least offensive to the stomach.— | 


In the conclusion of this paper, the 
result of the experiments were highly 
gratifying to all calculous patients, as 


furnishing them with well grounded J 


hopes of a speedy and certain remedy. 
The use of muriatic and carbonic 
acids was found for some months to 
be effectual cures, even where the 
patients had been cut for the stone. 
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With Notices respecting Men % Letters, Artists, and Works 
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in Hand, 


ge author of the Tale of Beauty 
and Beast, in verse, is about 
putting to press a similar versification 
of the well known story of Amurath, 
under the title of the Ruby Ring; in- 
scribed, by permission, to their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses. 

The recent Travels of M. Von Kla- 
proth in the Caucasus and Georgia, 
performed by order of the Russian 
government, are nearly ready for pub- 
lication. They are translated from the 

. German by Mr. Shoberl. 

A Selection from the Correspon- 

dence of Baron de Grimm, as recom- 


Ge. 


mended by the Quarterly Reviewers, 
will shortly be published, under the 
title of ‘* Memoires, Historiques, Lit- 
teraires, et Anecdotiques, tirés de la 
Correspondance Philosophique et 
Critique, addressée au Duc de Saxe- 
Gotha, depuis 1770, jusqu’en 1792. 
Par le Baron de Grimm, et par Dide- 
rot, formant un Tableau Piquant de 
la bonne Societé de Paris, sous les 
Regnes de Louis XV et Louis XVI.” 

The Account of the Travels of Leo- 
pold Von Buch in Norway and Lap- 
land, will appear in a few days, ac- 
companied with notes and a life of the 
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author, by Professor Jamieson, of 
Edinburgh. The route pursued by 
this traveller coincides only in part 
with that chosen by Linnzus, but it 
extends much further, and comprises 
the whole of Norway, together with its 
islands, as well as Norwegian and 
Swedish Lapland. 

Miss E. A. Coxe will soon publish, 
Liberality and Prejudice, a tale, in 
three volumes duodecimo. 

Mr. J. Bigland, author of Letters 
on Ancient and Modern History, View 
of the World, &c. has just completed, 
in two volumes Svo. a History of Eng- 
land, calculated either for the library 
or for seminaries of education. 


Sir Rebert Kerr Porter’s Narrative 
of the Campaign in Russia, contain- 
ing Information drawn from official 
Sources, and from intercepted French 
documents hitherto unknown tothe 
British public; illustrated with plans, 
&c. of the general movements of both 
armies during their advance and re- 
treat, and a portrait of the late Gen. 
Kutusoff, will shortly appear. 

The editor of Selections from the 
Gentleman's Magazine, will publish 
in the course of a few days, a Collec- 
tion of curious and interesting Let- 
ters, translated from the originals in 
the Bodleian Library, with biographi- 
cal and literary illustrations. 

Mr. Bellamy has nearly completed 
a newanad enlarged edition of the His- 
tory of all Religions. 

Mr. Pratt is revising, for a new edi- 
tion (the 7th) his Gleanings in Wales, 
Westphalia, and England, in a more 
compressed form, in pocket volumes ; 
with etchings, from designs, illustrat- 
ing particular descriptions in the 
work. 

Mr. G. Riley has in the press, a 
New Practical Treatise on the Art of 
Flower’ Painting and Drawing with 
Water-colours, for the amusement 
and instruction of young ladies who 
have a taste for drawing, particularly 
those abroad or in the country, who 
have not the advantage of a skilful 
master; embellished with upwards of 
twenty plates, engraved from original 
drawings, most of which have been 
coloured from real flowers. 


Dr. John Moore has in the press, 
The Modern Geography of Asia, with 
a general introduction, illustrative of 
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the physical and political state of 
Asia, in two volumes quarto, with an 
atlas. 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, is publishing Sketches, histo- 
rical and descriptive, in the county of 
Lincoln, illustrated with engravings. 
This work appears in numbers or parts. 


Particulars relative to the Arrival 
and Seizure of General Miranda, with 
his British staff in South America, 
are in the press. 

Mr. Belfour shortly intends to pub- 
lish an edition of a Collection of Ray's 
Proverbs. 

Robert Walpole, A.M. is engaged 
in editing Memoirs on European and 
Asiatic ‘Turkey, from the manuscript 
journals of modern travellers. 

The Mirror for Magistrates, by John 
Higgins, is reprinting from the edition 
of 1587. 

Proposals are circulating for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, the History 
and Antiquities of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, by Robert Cory, jun. Esq. 
F.S.A. in two volumes quarto. 


A new History of Windsor and its 
Environs, is announced, printed on 
imperial quarto, and accom panied by 
numerous engravings. 

In the press, the History of Bengal, 
from the first Mohammedan invasion 
till the virtual conquest of that coun- 
try by the English in 1757, in quarto, 
by Major Stewart. 

The Letters of Klopstock and his 
Friends, translated from the German, 
are in the press, as are also the Letters 
of Ortis and Lorenzo, translated from 
the Italian. 

In the press, Memoirs of Algernon 
Sydney, with an appendix of curious 
and authentic documents, by Mr, 
Meadley. 

A Tract on the Character of Henry 
the Fifth, by Mr. Luders, and Ode to 
the Russian Chiefs. 

A Series of Flowers and Fruits, from 
designs, by Madam Vincent, of Paris, 
are engraving by Mr. 'T. L. Busby. 

The following Works will appear in 
a few days: 

‘Anedition in French of Madame 
de Stael’s work, De I'Influence des 
Passions; and a translation of her 
work, lately published at Stockholu, 
entitled Reflexions sur le Suicide. 

Two Essays on Writings of Fiction. 
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A Transiation of Madame 
lis’ new Historical Romance, 
Mademoiselle de La Faycite. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

Sir Richard Phillips has lately pnb- 
lished a conversation with the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, respecting (he 
real Junius. In 1805 the late Mr. 
Almon prepared an annotated edition 
of the Letters of Junius, and in the 
preface ascribed thase justly-admired 
compositions to Mr. Walter Boyd. 
Desirous of arriving at the truth, Sir 
Richard, while the work was printing, 
addressed himself. to the Duke of 
Grafton, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Horne 
Tooke, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. The Duke of Grafton then 
being in Suffolk replicd as follows, 
‘that he had endeavoured to live 
down the caluimnies of Junius, and to 
forget the name of the author; and 
that at the period of publication, 
affers were made to him of legal evi- 
dence to convict Junius of a libel; 
but as he had then treated the man 
with contempt, he should cecline to 
disturb him after so great a lapse of 
time.” ard Phillips, on call- 
ing on the Marquis of Lansdowne, to 
whom he was personally kuown, found 
him in a sick chamber suffering un- 
der a general breaking up of his con- 
stitution, but in his usual flow of 
inecdote and conversation. On his 
mentioning Almon's new cdition of 
funius, and that they had fixed upon 
lbovd as the authdr, the Marquis ex- 
claimed, ‘1 thought Almon had 
snown better. I gave him credit for 
it. The world, however, will not be 
leceived by him, for there is higher 
evidence than his opinion. Look at 
Boyd's other writings; he never did 
write like Junius. Internal evidence 
destroys the hypothesis of Almon."— 
Sir R. Phillips then observed to the 
Marquis, that many persons had 
ascribed those letters to bis lordship; 
and that the world at large conceived 
that at least he was not unacquainted 
withtheauthor. ‘The Marquis smiled 
nd said, ** No—no—] am not egual 
to Junias. | could not be the author; 
hut the grounds of secresy are now so 
far removed by death and changes of 
circumstances, that it is unnecessary 
the author of Junius should be much 
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longer unknown. The wo:ld are cu- 
rious about him, and L could make a 
very interesting publication on the 
subject. [knew Junius, and I knew 
all about the writing and production 
of those letters. But look,” said he, 
*‘at my condition: [ don’t think f eau 
live a week» my legs, my strength tell 
meso; but the doctors, who always 
flatter sick men, assure me ] am in no 
immediate davger. They erder me 
into the country, and I am_ going 
there. If Ll live over the summer, 
which, ‘however, I dent expect, 
promise you a very interesting pam 
phlet about Junius. [ will put my 
name to it. I will set that questic 
at rest for ever.” About that « 
week, unfortunately, the Marquis wa 
no more; of course, ai! his) promises 
fell with him to the ground. ° 
Mareuis, it should be observed, closed 
the conversation, ‘by saving it was of 
no use to pursue the inatter furteér at 
that time, and laying it down as. a ame 
neral guide, that Junius had *neget 
been publicly named then. ‘“None 
of the parties,” he said, “‘ ever guessed 


at as Junius, were the true Junius,” 
In the Kirwanian Society of Dublin, 
M. Donovan, Esq. bas read a paper ii 
which he concludes, “ that aleohol is 
2 product of fermentation; that it 


exists ready formed and perfect in fer- 
mented liquors, in a state of véry 
loose combination with water and ve- 
table matier.” 
“ome French 
peditious ined 
pose te biow up niasse 
when hardened during 
ans of gunpowder. 
he Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh propose as the subject of the 
prize essay for 4815, ‘“Is azote gaz 
absorbed in the ungs during respira- 
tion? If it is not, whence do herbi- 
vorous animals derive their azote ?” 
The second volume of Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical Soci 
etv of Manchester contains, 1, An 
account of some experiments to ascer- 
tain whether the force of steam be tn 
proportion to the generating heat; 2, 
On respiration and animal heat; 3, An 
inquiry inte the principles by which 
the importance of foreign commerce 
ought to be estimated; 4, Remarks on 
the rise and origin of figurative Jan 
guage; 5, On the measure of moring 
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force; 6, Account of. a remarkable 
effect produced by astroke of light- 
ning; 7, ‘Theorems and problems, in- 
tended to elucidate the mechanieal 
principle vis vite; 8, On the theories 
of 'the excitenient'of galvanic electri+ 
city; 9, Cursory remarks on the mi- 
neral' substance called, in Derbyshire, 
rotten stone; 10, On national charac- 
ter; 11, Observations on the ebbing 
and flowing well at Giggleswick, in 
Yorkshire, with a theory of recipro- 
cating fountains; 12, Description of 
an eudiometer, and other apparatus 
employed in experiments on the 
gases ;°18, A demonstration of Law- 
son's geometrical theorems; 14, Re- 
marks on the summer birds of passage, 
and on migration in general. 

French mode of making Potatoe Cheese. 
—Take a sufficient quantity of pota- 
toes ; boil, peel, and afterwards knead 
them into a paste; add to this an 
equal or even less quantity of curds, 
or the matter of which cheese is made ; 
let the whole be reduced to a proper 
consistency, then season it with salt, 
laurel‘ leaves, and pounded cloves; 
‘put the whole mixture into/a pan, and 
let it remain covered and untouched 
for twenty-four hours; then cut it into 
small cheeses. ‘They will last a great 
while, and grow better tasted in pro- 
portion as they are kept. 

Mr. Harrison, of Connecticut, 
has recently obtained a patent for an 
invention called a double lens, which 
is composed of glass and a liquid sub- 
stance, the use of which, it is said, is 
| adapted for reading. The 
ens, placed near the lamp or candie, 
diffuses a clear light, tinged with a 
green shade, which has a delightful 
appearance upon the book or other 
object illurgined. The light produced 
by the lens from one light is equal to 
that of three candles; thus a great 
saving is effected, where a good light 
is requisite, 

A correspondent at St. Vincents, 
writes as follows, dated April 25th: 
—* The calamity which happened to 
us last year is scarcely visible on the 
face of the plantations in the vicinity 
of the Soutfriere, where industry was 
not wanting, and | must say where 
some expense has been applied. The 
mountain itself has continued pretty 
guiet latterly, but is now and then 
beard to make a noise resembling dis- 
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tant thunder.’ I was upon it, and 
looked into ‘the crater, not long ago; 
but the day proving wet I had not a 
very distinct view of the inside, as it 
is supposed that heavy rain has the 
effect of agitating it, and causes it to 
smoke and beleh loud occasionally. 
Such wasthe case on the day! was up, 
and I assure you I was not desirous 
to remaity long so near to it. The im- 
mense number of trees and shrubs that 
formerly bedecked' this lofty moun- 
tain, and*which it was conjectured to 
be impossible to clear away, were torn 
up, and‘it is now as bare as the sea 
shore for many miles round. Atsome 
farther distance the trunks of large 
trees lie thrown down, (generally two 
or three feet above ground) by the 
lightning. | The whole presents the 
greatest scene of havock and destruc- 
tion ‘that imagination can conceive, 
above the plantations; but on the low 
jands, the depth of sand and cinders 
(or as jt is called strata) thrown from 
the Souftriere, on the Ist of May, 
1812, was not less than ten inches, 
—The most luxuriant sugar-cane is 
now borne, but | amat a Joss to con- 
jecture whether this may not be in 
some degree forced vegetation, from 
the vast heat this stuff still retains. 
However, if this part of the country 
continues to produce canes in the 
same manner, the plantations will not 
suffer in the end; for here the canes 
afford from three to four hogsheads 
per acre; whereas those at a distance, 
and on the old settled estates, do well 
to produce one hogshead per acre.” 

T. White, Esq. of Durham, has 
lately received the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts, for applying the bark 
of the larch trees, planted by his fa- 
ther, to the purposes of tanning. This 
gentleman's estate bas, in a few years, 
been converted from a mere heath 
into one of the most delightful and 
picturesque places in the north, 

Mr. Horne ‘Tooke’s copy of Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary, with many ma- 
nuscript notes by the late possessor, 
has been sold for two hundred pounds. 

M. Flaguergues has published. his 
observations on the regular periodical 
return of the comet of 1811 in 510 
years, when, in calculating from 510 
years fo 510 years, the appearance of 
a comet, as large as half the moon, 
will be found to have been recorded 
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in China in the sixteenth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Chien, suc- 
cessor to Yas, who mounted the throne 
in the year 2284, before the vulgar 
era. The appearance of this comet 
would have consequently taken place 
in the year 2269, and thus seems-to 
have been the eighth appearance of 
the comet of 1811. 

A patent has been lately enrolled 
for an improved method of erecting 
hot-houses, so as to obviate the com- 
plaints made against wood, as quickly 
going to decay, and against east iron 
on account of its oxidation—evils that 
are occasioned by the damps and 
steam necessarily existing in all hor- 
ticultural buildings. To avoid these, 
the patentees made use of copper in 
the rafters, and all other parts of the 
building that are liable to the action 
of the steam; this, though not half 
the size of wood or cast iron, isstronger 
than either, and will not ouly lasta 
longer time, but will admit a much 
larger proportion of sun and light, 
which are.of great importance to the 
gardener. The expense is much 
greater. | 

Dr. Pearson has recently read to 
the Royal Society a paper, on the 
black matter in the glands of the 
lungs in old persons. The lungs are 
at first light-coloured; but they be- 
come mottled about the age of 20, 
gradually increase in darkness, and 
in.old persons, are nearly black. Dr. 
Pearson examined the cause of this 
change, and found it owing toa quan- 
tity of charcoal contained in the 
glands. ‘Th.s charcoal, he conceives, 
is taken in with the breath, suspended 
in the air. He accounts for its absence 
in young persons, and in brute ani- 
tials, by the state of lymphatics, by 
means of which he conceives that 
charcoal makes is way into the bron- 
chial glands. 

A patent has lately been obtained 
for improved tea urns, which are 
furnished with asimaller utensil, either 
to boil or steam eggs, without commu- 
nicating with the tea water, which 
may be done when required, or the 
steam dish or boiler laid by, and then 
used in the usual way; there is also an 
additional cover, so formned as to sup- 
part a plate, to be put on the top (in 
stvad uf the generai one) when muf- 
fins, toast, or any thing 1s required to 


be kept warm, or laid by when not 
wanted. 

A lady at Parma, named Mad. 
Barret, has, it is said, discovered a 
very ingenious process for taking off 
paintings in fresco on walls, and transe 
ferring them to canvas. The.only 
method before known, was to cut the 
painting from the wail by an operation, 
which took considerable time and ex- 
pense, and besides did not always suc- 
ceed; but the new process does no 
injury to the wall, as it is by the breath 
alone that the paintings are detached, 
and removed to the canvas in the 
manner of a coating. Madame Bar- 
ret has already made at Rome several 
very successful trials of her process, 
which may save from destruction some 
of the finest paintings of the early 
Italian masters. 

The manuscript of the new Heloise, 
in the hand-writing of Rousseau, 
forming four octavo volumes, and 
which belonged to Madame D'Houde- 
tot, lately deceased, was, the 4th ult. 
put up to sale in Paris, at 8000 franes ; 
but no one offering to,.purchase it, 
the MS. was withdrawn by the lady's 
executors. 

Mr. Kivaz, a Portuguese merchant, 
has recently published a pamphlet, 
inviting the attention of ministers and 
the commercial world to the subject. 
in this, work, the author points out 
the policy which would accrue to 
Great Britain, by the possession of 
the islands of Socotra and Masuah, 
and the harbour of Massali, in Mada- 
gascar. By means of Socotra, he 
thinks the once flourishing trade in 
gold, elephant's teeth, ostrich feathers, 
aromatics, &c. which existed on the 
east coast of Africa, mightbe revived, 
and by meaus of Masuah, a profitable 
intercourse might be established with 
the countries that lie up the streights 
of Babelmandel and on the shores of 
the Persian Gulph, and the kingdom 
of Abyssinia.—T he possession of Ma- 
suah, he thinks, would also contribute 
to secure the British territories. in 
India, in the event of Egyptand Malta 
feverting to a hostile power. The 
settlement of Massali, on a north-west 
coast of Madagascar, would be essen- 
tial tothe security of the former places, 
which it would supply with provisions, 
naval timber, and would furnish for 
general traffic gold, ivory, sulphur, 
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civet, saltpetre, emeralds, hides, leo- 
pards’ skins, rich gums, and drugs; 
and receive in return hardware manu- 
factures, iron and brass, linens, brnad 
cloth, serges, and other thin stuffs, 
such as’are usually worn in hot cli- 
mates. Mr. Rivaz is sanguine in his 
expectations of the success of these 
establishments, could they be formed 
under a new association, to be deno- 
minated the East Africah Company ; 
and his suggestions are in general 
borne out by facts and authorities. 

M. Galland, the geometrician, of 
Charveux, near Niort, has lately ob- 
tained from the French Government 
2 brevet of invention for a new system 
ofopticsand heliophlogia. This learned 
man supplies the place of concave 
and convex glasses by dioptric squares, 
which magnify or approximate objects 
by representing their images in an 
uniform manner on all the points of 
their surfaces, which is not done by 
the ordinary glasses. 

His quadrangular diophlogia presents 
a very great and very valuable eco- 
nomy of combustible substances, by 
uniting in one point a great number 
of burning foci, which produce, at 
pleasure, all the degrees of heat neces- 
sary for the usages of life, and the 
sciences and arts, 

Messrs. Maenner and Kraskowitz 
ascended in a balloon from Vienna on 
the 28th May, under the patronage of 
the men of science in that city. The 
object of this ascension was, according 
to their advertisement ‘* to’ resolve a 
number of questions that had been 
proposed by medical and other learned 
men relative to the science of aeros- 
tation.” 

An easy method of extracting the 
pure saccharine principle of beet root, 
separated from its nauseous bitter 
qualities; has for many years beena 
great desideratum withour continental 
neighbours. But lately, the process 
has been improved to such a degree, 
that a substance completely resem- 
bling the sugar of arundo saccharifera, 
or sugar-cane, both as to its appearance 
and utility, is, it is said, now upon the 
point of heing made in a considerabie 
quantity, and with a sufficient profit 
to the manufacturers, in many parts 
of France and Germany. 

A very pure carbonate of soda, has 
lately been discovered in the vicinity 
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of Buenos Ayres. ‘It is stratified, and 
of a granular structure, but not regu- | 
larly crystallized ; and when exposed 
to the atmosphere, it does not as usual 
effloresce the water of crystallization, 
which it contains, being not above one 
fifth of its weight. 


A mass of pure native alumina, 
very similar in appearance to a bit of 
common pipe clay, has been lately 
peepee up on the beach between 

eachy Head and Brighton. The pre- 
cise cliff from which it fell has not yet 
been ascertained, 


Dr. Thomson has pointed out a new 
and easy mode of removing iron 
moulds ; be recommends that the part 
stained should be again well moistened 
witb ink, and that this then should be 
removed by the use of muriatic acid, 
or spirit of salt, diluted with five or 
six times its weight of water or any of 
the vegetable acids now in use, when 
the old and new stain may both be 
washed out together. 


Mr. Leslie, the Professor of the 
mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, has invented an instru- 
ment to enable us to ascertain the 
humidity of the atmosphere. Its 
lower part is formed of a very thin 
ball, turned out of a bit of finely 
grained ivory, and a neck joined to 
it by means of an accurate screw, 
into which a slender glass tube is in- 
serted. The ivory ball being dipped 
into water and absorbing a due quan- 
tity, it is then filled with mercury, 
and the neck with the tube Screwed 
on. Uponexposure to the atmosphere, 
it is sufficiently evident that if it be 
comparatively dry, it will attract 
moisture from the ivory ball, which 
will consequently shrink and~ com- 
press the mercury in the tube; but, 
if on the contrary, the atmosphere is 
moister than the ball, this will en- 
large and occasion a descent of the 
mercury. 

A new method of marting moss is 
now carrying on at Rainford, in Lan- 
cashize, for the Earl of Derby, done 
at the rate of half an acre per day, 
with a set of marl of one rood anda 
quarter per acre, chiefly by boys and 
girls, without the assistance of a horse. 
The farthest distance from the marl 
pitis 800 yards; the head of mar! 
was about three yards ‘deep. 


He 
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SPAIN. 
—~s glorious successes of our 
: arms, at Vittoria, having fur- 
nished 4 theme of exultation and 
triumph that has seldom been equtl- 
led, we cannot do greater justice to 
the cause than by relating the circum- 
stance, in the terms made vse of by 
the victorious General, fromthe 
London Gazette Extraordinary, Sa- 
turday, July .8, dated Salvatierra, 
June 29, and Trienyeen, June 23, 
1813, addressed to Lord Bathurst:— 

“ My Lord,—The enemy's’ army, 
commanded by Joseph Bohaparte; 
having Marshal Jourdad as the Ma- 
jor General of ‘the army, tovk up a 
position, on the night of the 19th inst. 
in front of Vittoria, the left of whieh 
rested-upon the heights which end at 
Puebla de Aflanzon, and extended 
from thence across the valley of Za- 
dora, in front of the village of ‘Afnnez. 
They occupied with the right of thé 
centre a height which commanded the 
valley of Zadora, and the right of 
their.army was stationed near Vittoria, 
and was destined to defend the passages 
of the river Zadora, in the neighbour- 
hood of that city. They hada reserve 
in rear of their.Jeft, at the village of 
Gomecha. The nature of the country 
through which the army had passed 
since it had reaehed the Ebro, had 
necessarily ¢xtended our columns, 
and we halted on the 20th, in order'to 
close them up, and moved the left to 
Margina, where it was most likely it 
would be necessary. I reconnoitered 
the enemy's position on that day, with 
a view to the attack to be made onthe 
following morning, if they should still 
remain in it. We accordinely at- 
tacked the enemy yesterday, and I am 
happy to inform your Lordship, that 
the allied army, under my command, 
yamed a complete victory; havjng 
driventhemfrom all their positions, 
having taken from them one hundred 
and fifty-one pieces of cannon, four 
hundred and fifteen waggons of am- 
munition, all their baggage, provi- 
sious, cattle, treasure, &c. and a con- 
siderable number of prisoners. 

** The operations of the day com- 
menced by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Rowland Hill obtaining possession of 
the heights of La Puebla, on which 


the enemy’s left rested, which heights 
they ‘had mot octupied in great 
strength, Hedetachedon this service 
one. brigade of the Spanish division 
under General: Murillo; the other 
brigadé being employed in keeping 
the communication between his main 
body, on the high voad from Miranda 
to Vittoria, and the troops ‘detached 
to the heights. The enemy, howeven, 
soon discovered the importance of the 
heights, and reinforced their troops 
there to such an'extent, that Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Rowland Hill was 
obliged to detach, first the 71st regi- 
nent, and ‘the light infantry battalion 
of Major-General Walker's brigade, 
under the command of the Hon. 
Lievtenant-Colonel Cadogan,, and 
successively other: troops to the same 
point, and the Allies not only gained, 
but maintained possession, of -these 
important heights throughout their 
operations, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the enemy to retake them. 
The contest: here, however, was very 
severe, and the loss.sustained consi- 
derable. Gen. Murillo was wounded, 
but remained. in the field; and lam 
concerned to have to repert, that the 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Cadogan has died of 
a wound which he received. In him 
his Majesty has: lost an .officer. of 
great zeal and tried gallantry, who had 
already acquired the respect and re- 
gard of the whole profession, and of 
whom it might ‘be expected, that if 
he had lived he would have rendered 
the most important services to his 
country. Under cover of the posses- 
sion of these heights, Sir Rowland 
Hill successively passéd the Zadora, 
at la Puebla, and the defile formed 
by the heights and the river Zadora, 
and attacked and gained possession of 
the village of Sabijanade Alava, in 
front of the enemy’s Jine, which the 
enemy made repeated attempts to re- 
gain.—The dificult nature of the 
country prevented the communication 
between our different columns moving 
to the attack from their stations on the 
river Bayas at as early an hour as | had 
expected, and it was late before I 
knew that the column, composed of 
the 8d and 7th divisions, under the 
cotnmand of the Earl of Dalhousie, 
had arrived at the station appointed 
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forthem.. The fourth and light divi- 
sions, however passed the Zadora im- 
mediately, after Sir Rowland Hill had 
possession of Sabijana de Alava, the 
former at the bridge of Nanclaus, and 
the latter at the bridge of Tres Puentes, 
and almost as soon as. these had cross- 
ed, the column. ander the. Earl .of 
Dalhousie arrived at Mendonza, and 
the 8d division, under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir T. Picton, crossed the bridge high- 
er up, followed by the 7th division, 
under the Earl of Dalhousie. These 
four divisions, forming the centre of 
the army, were destined to attack the 
heights. on which the sight of the 
enemy's centre was placed, while 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rowland Hill should 
move forward from Sabijana de Alava 
to attack the left. The enemy,, how- 
ever, having weakened his line. to 
strengthen his detachment in the bills, 
abandoned his. position in the valley 
as soon as he, saw our disposition to 
attack it, and. commenced his retreat, 
in good order, towards Vittoria... Our 
troops continued to advance in admi- 
rable order, notwithstanding the dif.- 
ficulty of the ground. In, the. mean 
time Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Graham, who 
commanded the left of the army, con- 
sisting of the Ist and Sth divisions and 
Generals, Pack’s and Bradford's bri- 
gades of infantry, and Geucrals Bock’s 
and Anson’s brigades of cavalry, and 
who had been moved on the 20th to 
Margina, moved forward from thence 
to Vittoria, by the high road from that 
town to Bilboa. He had besides with 
him the Spanish division under Colo- 
nel Longaand Gen., Giron, who had 
heen detached to the left, under a 
different view .of the state of affairs, 
and had afterwards been recalled, and 
had arrived on the 20th at Orduna, 
marched that morning from thence, 
so.as to be on the field in readiness to 
support, Lieut.-Gen, Sir T. Graham, 
if his support had been required, 

** The enemy had a Givision of 
infantry and some cavalry advanced 
on the great read from Vittoria to 
Bilboa, resting their right on some 
strong heights covering the yillage of 
Gamarra Maior. Both Gamarra and 
Abechuco were strongly occupied, as 
tetes-de-pont to the bridges over the 
Zadora at these places. Brigadier- 
General Pack, with his Portuguese 
brigade, and Colonel Longa, with the 
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Spanish division, were directed to 
turn and gain the heights, supported 
by Major-Gen, Anson's brigade of 
light dragoons, and the 5th division 
of infantry, under the command of 
Major-Gen. Oswald, who was desired 
to take the command of all these 
troops.—Lieut. Gen. Sir T. Graham 
reports, that in the execution of this 
service, the Portuguese and Spanish 
troops behaved admirably. The 4th 
and 8th Cacadores particularly distin- 
guished themselves. Colonel Longa, 
being on the left, took possession of 
Gamarra Menor.—As soon as the 
heights were in our possession, the 
village of Gamarra Maior was most 
gallantly stormed and, carried by Brig. 
Gen. Robinson's brigade of the 5th 
division, which advanced in columns 
of battalions, under a very heavy fire 
of artillery and musketry, without 
firing a shot, assisted by two guns of 
Major Lawson's brigade of .astillery. 
The enemy suffered severely, and lost 
three pieces of cannon. 

‘* The Lieut,-Gen. then proceeded 
to attack the village of Abechuco, with 
the first division, by forming a strong 
battery against it, consisting of Capt 
Iubourdieu's brigade and Capt. Ram- 
say's troop of horse artillery, and, un- 
der cover of this fire, Col. Halkett’s 
brigade advanced to the attack of the 
village, which was carried, the light 
battalion having charged and taken 
three guns and a howitzer on the 
bridge: this attack was supported by 
Gen. Bradford's brigade of Portuguese 
infantry. During the operation at 
Abechuco, the enemy made the great- 
est. efforts to repossess themselvés of 
the village of Gamarra Maior, which 
were gallantly repulsed by the troops 
of the 5th division, under the com- 
mand of Major-Gen. Oswald, The 
enemy had, however, on the heights 
on the left of. the Zadora, two divi- 
sions of infantry in reserve, and it was 
impossible to cross by the bridges till 
the troops which had moved upon the 
enemy's centre and left had driven 
them through Vittoria. The whole 
then co-operated in the pursuit, which 
was continued till it was after dark. 
The movement of the troops under 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Graham, 
and their possession of Gamarra and 
Abechuco, intercepted the enemy's 
retreat by the high read to France. 
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They were then obliged toturn to the 
road towards Pamplona; but they 
were unable to hold any position for a 
sufficient length of time to allow their 
baggage and artillery to be drawn off. 
The whole therefore of the latter 
which had not already been takeu by 
the troops in their attack of the suc- 
cessive positions, taken up by the ene- 
my in their retreat from their first 
position on Aruney and onthe Zadora, 
and all theirammunition and baggage, 
and every thing they had, were taken 
close to Vittoria. I have reason to 
believe that the enemy carried off 
with them one gun and one howitzer, 
only. 

** The army under Joseph Bonaparte 
consisted of the whole of the armies 
of the South and of the centre, aud 
of four divisions, and all the cavalry 
of the army of Portugal, and some 
troops of the army of the North. Gen. 
Foix’s division of the army of Portu- 
gal was in the neighbourhood of Bil- 
boa, and Gen. Clausel, who com- 
mands the army of the North, was 
near Logrono, with one division of 
the army of Portugal, commanded by 
Gen. Topin, and Gen. Vandermasen’s 
division of the army of the North. 
The 6th division of the allied army, 
under Major-Gen. the Hon. Edward 


Pakenham, was likewise absent, having 
been detained at Medina and Pomar 
for three days, to cover the march of 
our magazines and stores. 


“I cannot extol too highly the 


good conduct of all the General 
Officers, Officers, and Soldiers of: the 
Army in this action. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Rowland Hill speaks highly of the 
conduct of Gen. Murillo, and the 
Spanish troops under his command, 
and of that of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
W.., Stewart and the Conde d’Ama- 
rante, who commanded divisions of 
infantry under his directions. He 
likewise mentions the conduct of the 
Hon. Lieut. Col. O'’Callagan, who 
maintained the village of Sabijana de 
Alava against all the efforts of the 
enemy to regain possession of it, and 
that of Lieut. Col. Brooke, of the 
Adjutant General's department, and 
Lieut. Col. the Hon. Alex. Aber- 
cromby, of the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral'sdepartment. It was impossible 
for the movements of any troops to be 
conducted with more spirit and regu- 
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larity than those of these respective 
divisions of Lieut.-Gen. the Ear! of 
Dalhousie, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir 
Lowry Cole, and Major Gen. Charles 
Baron Alten. These troops eotemew 
in echelons of regiments, in two, an 
occasionally three lines; and the Por- 
tuguese troops, in the $d and 4th divi- 
sions, under the command of Bri- 
gadier-General Power and Colonel 
Stubbs, led the march, with a steadi- 
ness and gallantry never surpassed on 
any occasion. 

** Major-Gen. the Hon. C. Colville’s 
brigade of the 3d division was seri- 
ously attacked, in its advance, by a 
very superior force, well formed, 
which it drove in, supported by Gen. 
Inglis’s brigade of 7th division, com- 
manded by Colonel Grant, of the 82d. 
These officers, and the troops under 
their command distinguished them- 
selves. Major-Gen. Vandeleur's bri- 
gade of the light division was, during 
the advance upon Vittoria, detached 
to the support of the 7th division, 
and JLieut.-Gen. the Earl of Dalhou- 
sie has reported most favourably of 
itsconduct. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Graham particularly reports his sense 
of the assistance he received from 
Col. Delancy, Deputy Quarter Master 
General, and from Lieut.-Col. Bou- 
verie, of the Adjutant General's De- 
partment, and from the officers of his 
personal staff, and from the Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. Upton, Assistant Quarter 
Master General, and Major Hope, 
Assistant Adjutant, with the Ist divi- 
sion: and Major-Gen. Oswald reports 
the same of Lieut.-Col. Berkeley, of 
the Adjutant General's Department, 
and Lieut.-Col. Gomm, of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department. 

‘I am particularly indebted to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Graham, and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rowland Hill, for 
the manner in which they have respec- 
tively conducted the service. entrusted 
to them since the commencement of 
the operations, which have ended in 
the battle of the 2ist, and for their 
conduct in that battle; as likewise to 
Marshal- Sir William Beresford, for 
the friendly advice and assistance 
which I] have received from him upon 
all occasions during the late operations. 
I must not omit to mention, likewise, 
the conduct of General Giron, who 
commands the Gallician army, whe 
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made a forced march from Orduna, 
and was actually on the ground in 
readiness to support Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Thomas Graham. 


“« | have frequently been indebted, - 


and have had occasion to call the at- 
tention of your Lordship to the con- 
duct of the quarter-master-general, 
Major-Gen. G. Murray, who, in the 
late operations, and in the battle of 
the 2st inst. has again given me the 
greatest assistance. I am_ likewise 
indebted much to Lord Aylmer, the 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, and to the 
officers of the Adjutant and Quarter- 
Master-General’s Departments, re- 
spectively, and to Lieut.-Col. Lord 
F. Somerset, Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 
and the Officers of my personal staff, 
to Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Fletcher, and 
the Officers of the Royal Engineers. 
Colonel his Serene Highness the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange was in 
the field as my aide-de-Camp, and 
conducted himself with his usual gal- 
lantry and intelligence. Mareschal 
del Campo Don Luis Wimpsen, and 
the Inspector-Gen. Don ‘Thomas 


O'Donoju, and the officers of thestaff 
of the Spanish army, have invariably 
rendered me every assistance in their 
power in the course of these opera- 


tions; and I avail myself of this op- 
portunity of expressing my satisfaction 
at their conduct, as likewise with that 
of Mareschal del Campo Don Miquel 
de Alava, and of Brigadier-Gen. Don 
Joseph O’Lawlor, who have been so 
long and so usefully employed with me. 

“‘ The artillery was most judici- 
ously placed by Lieut.-Col. Dickson, 
and was well served, and the army is 
particularly indebted to that corps. 
The nature of the ground did not 
allow of the cavalry being generally 
engaged, but the General officers, 
commanding the several brigades, kept 
the troops under their command re- 
spectively close to the infantry to sup- 
port them, and they were most active 
in the pursuit of the enemy after they 
had been driven through Vittoria. 

** Isend this dispatch by my aide- 
de-camp Capt. Freemantle, whom I 
beg leave to recommend to your Lord- 
ship's protection; he will have the 
honour of laying at the feet of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
the colours of the 4th battalion of the 
100th regiment, and Marshal Jour- 
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dan's Baton of a Marshal of France, 

taken by the 87th regiment. 
** [ have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) ** WELLINGTON. 


*“‘T enclose a return of the killed 
and wounded in the late operations, 
and areturn of the ordnance and am- 
munition captured in the action of 
the 2Ist inst.” 


Abstract of Loss from June 12 to 21. 

British—2 serjeants, 9 rank and file, 
9 horses killed; 1 captain, $ lieutey 
nants, 2 serjeants, 62 rank and file, 
18 horses wounded, 

Portuguese—3 rank and file killed; 
1 major, 1 captain, 3 serjeants, 16 rank 
and file wounded. 

Total Loss. 

Total British L.oss—1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 6 captains, 10 lieutenants, 4 
ensigns, 1 staff, 15 serjeants, 4 drum- 
mers, 460 rank and file, 92 horses, 
killed; 1 general staff, 7 lieutenant- 
colonels, 5 majors, 40 captains, 87 
lieutenants, 22 ensigns, 5 staff, 195 
serjeants, 13 drummers, 2405 rank and 
file, 68 horses, wounded. 

Total Portuguese Loss—3 captains, 
1 lieutenant, $ ensigns, 4 serjeants, 
1 drummer, 138 rank and file, 1 horse, 
killed; 1 lieutenant-colonel, 4 majors, 
16 captains, 10 lieutenants, 19ensigns, 
2 staff, 35 serjeants, 1 drummer, 817 
rank and file, wounded. | 

Total Spanish Loss—1 captain, 3 
lieutenants, 85 rank and file, killed; 
1 general staff, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
2 captains, 6 lieutenants, 453 rank and 
file, wounded. 

Grand Total—1 lieutenant-colonel, 
10 captains, 14 lieutenants, 7 ensigns, 
1 staff, 19 serjeants, 5 drummers, 683 
rank and file, 98 horses, killed; @ ge- 
neral staff, 9 lieutenant-colonels, 9 
majors, 59 captains, 103 lieutenants, 
41 ensigns, 7 staff, 158 serjeants, 14 
drummers, 8768 rank and file, 68 
horses, wounded. 

N.B. 1 serjeant, 2 drummers, 263 
rank and file, have been returned © 
missing by the several corps of the 
army, British and Portuguese; it is 
supposed thatthe greater number of 
them lost their regiments in the course 
of the night, and that very few have 
failen into the hands of the enemy. 
(Signed) Avyumer, Dep. Adj. Gen, 


Here follows the names of 255 offi- 
cers, English and Portuguese killed 
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and wounded, with a notice that the 
details of the regimental loss will be 
published hereafter. 

This gazette also contains another 
dispatch from Lord W ellington, dated 
Irunzun, June 24, 1818, stating, that 
he continued to pursue the enemy, 
whose. rear reached Pampluna that 
day, doing them all the injury the 
state of the weather would admit of; 
the advanced guard had, on that day, 

ken from them the remaining gun 
hey had; they therefore entered 
Pampluna with one howitzer only, 
and his lordship thought it probable 
they would continue their retreat into 
France. 

In order that merit and the honour 
due to it should go together, the same 
Extraordinary “Vazette, that an- 
nounced the victory, recorded the 
elevation of Lord Wellington to the 
rare and distinguished rank of Field 
Marshal; it likewise contained a list 
of yallant and deserving military of- 
ficers, promoted in consequence of 
the victory. 

If any thing could enhance the ob- 
stinacy of the contest, at Vittoria, it 
would be the circumstance of few pri- 
soners being made on the part of the 
British. The enemy's retreat, under 
any circumstances also, after the loss 
of their cannon, is an event which 
would bave been much deplored, 
were it not to be considered that the 
prudence of Lord Wellington has 
ever been equai to his valour. 

The supplement to this gazette, 
which contains the account of the 
operations previous to the battle of 
Vittoria, was published on the follow- 
ing day. The first dispatch, dated 
Ampudar, June 6, shews that the 
enemy were in full retreat, having 
passed the Dourou, and the Carrion, 
on their. march towards Burgos.— 
Another dispatch, dated Villadiego, 
June 13, mentions the further retreat 
of the enemy, and their destroying 
as far as they were able, during the 
short time they staid at Burgos, the 
works of the castle, previous to their 
marching towards the Ebro, About 
this time, the third Spanish army had 
joined the second, and news was re- 
ceived of the embarkation of General 
Sir John Murray, with the troops 
under his command. A third dis- 
patch, dated Subijana on the Boyas, 
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June19, mentions the turning of the 
enemy's left, and the driving of their 
rear guard back from Pancorbo to 
Vittoria, the former of these places 
being by them dismantled. — Partial 
affairs took place during the whole of 
this retreat of the enemy, which al- 
ways terminated in favour of the 
British. 

Connected with those untoward cir- 
cumstances, which often attend the 
fortune of war, we must certainly in- 
clude the unsuccessful attempt made 
by Sir John Murray with the army 
from Sicily or Tarragona. This we 
first learnt from the French papers, 
and it was afterwards unhappily con- 
firmed by our own. Aboovt the 7th 
of June, Sir John landed a force near 
Tarragona, and succeeded in taking 
the fort of Balaguer, from the enemy, 
ina gallant style, though prevented 
for a time by a most violent storm of 
thunder and lightning. 

The intermediate objects which 
have been obtained since the grand 
affair at Vittoria, are the flight of the 
remnant of King Joseph's army across 
the Pyrenees; the capture of Tolosa; 
the capitulation of the fortress of 
Pancorbo; the retreat of Clausel’s 
corps along the Ebro, frony Logrono to 
Tudela, and thence to Saragossa ;. and 
lastly, General Murray's army re-land- @ 
ing on the coast of Catalonia, where 
they will most probably make atone 
ment for his failure before Tarragona, 
from which place the French say,— 
after he had attacked it, he was fright 
ened, and where be ceriainly left be- 
hind him 27 or 80 pieces of canron, 
&c. which it was the opinion of Ad- 
miral Hallowell he might have brought 
off with him. On his return from 
Tarragona, it also appears, that out of 
sixteen’ transports straying from the 
conyoy, at the mouth of the Ebro, 
four were totally wrecked; and more 
guns and ammanition lost, though the 
lives of the crews were saved. In the 
mean while, it is very hard to decide 
whether the danger, or the darins 
spirit of Suchet is the greatest. |t 
was to his unexpected exertions, ani 
that of the French general at Barce- 
lona,. that the retreat of Sir Johr 
Murray was owing. At present th 
various reports that the British hat 
entered France, exacting contribu: 
tions, &c. must be deemed prem? 
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ture; for if the Marquis of Welling- 
ton should ever take this step, during 
the present campaign, it will not be 
till Suchet is disposed of; and_be- 
sides, if the army of. Joseph have 
entered France without cannon, there 
is no moral impossibility of their not 
obtaining a supply, and their conse- 
quent return, particularly as the ene- 
my may learn, from Sir John Murray's 
late dispatches, that the Spanish troops 
were not to be trusted! 

Sir J. Murray, it seems, lias re- 
turned to Sicily, to, take the com- 
mnand of the troops there, in the room 
ot Lord Bentinck, who has arrived in 
Spain. 

RUSSIA AND FRANCE. 

The great Colossus of the north is 
still resting upon his arms! The 
pledges that he gave for driving 
the French within their own boun- 
daries, and the restoration of all the 
governments which they had over- 
turned in the course of the revolu- 
tion, are still unredeemed! Instead 
of advancing to the Seine, the Rus- 
sians and Prussians have retrograded 
to the Oder; and instead of liberating 
the Hamburgh merchants, and others 
who had the weakness to trust to their 
promises last winter, they have now 
left them to experience severer treat- 
ment than before. Yet, in this hope- 
less contest, the nation continues to be 
most heavily taxed, and most pro- 
fusely bled. But is there no apology 
for the failure of these over-praised 
and over-puffed allies, one of whose 
spears was last winter believed to be 


like a weavers beam; and one of 


whose individual warriors was also 
believed to have killed no less than 
thirty-nine Frenchmen with his own 
hand? Oh yes, these myriads of 
armed men from the north, with all 
the patriots and all the population of 
Germany to back and cheer them, are 
now out-numbered!! Yes, the cre- 
dulous and thinking people of Eng. 
Jand are now told this new tale, by the 
very same hireling writers who, but a 
few months since, assured them that 
the extermination of the French ar- 


‘mies in Russia was certain; that the 


exhaustion of France was so complete, 
that these losses could never be re- 
paired; and that the people's hatred 
of the French Emperor, and his mea- 
Universan Mae. Vor. XX. 
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sures, was fo deeply rooted, that he 
never would be able to raise'another 
army, even if he should be fortunate 
enough to preserve his own life from 
the dreadful effects of their resent- 
ment! And these, it seems, were all 
unreal mockeries, and only a new 


- tissue of the old deceptions practised 


all through the Pitt administration ; 
for now we are assured, upon the 
authority of: nothing Jess than the 
Prince Regent's speech, upon the 
prorogation of Parliament, that ‘* the 
allies have found themselves obliged 
to retreat before the superior numbers 
collected by the enemy.” ‘To be sure, 
if the French Emperor could have 
been written, talked, or scolded out 
of the advantages which the valour of 
lis inexperienced levies had gained 
him, during the present campaign, 
the business of the allies would have 
been done; for, finding they could 
not beat him, they have very civilly 
desired him uot to be foolish and 
venturesome, but to take his armies 
away quietly, and post them on the 
French side of the Rhine, as that 
would be all for his own good, and 
the good of his people; that the only 
way to make France stronger would 
he to make it less. In so doing they 
said all Europe, instead of fearing, 
would leve him; and then France, 
and every body else, might be com 
fortable and happy together. On the 
other hand, they not only hinted, 
but positively declared, that unless he 
would take himself quietly off, they 
never would listen for a moment to 
any thing about a congress for peace ; 
and further added, that even if they 
should graut him that favour, as they, 
tussia, Prussia, and Eneland, could 
settle matters very snugly among 
theinselves, there would not be the 
least oecasion either for Yankee 
Doodle or Jack Spaniard to have any 
emissaries at their congress. All this 
and more, the reader may see, has 
been urged and advanced in due form 
and order, ina kind of official article, 
first printed under Prussian authority 
at Koningsburgh, and afterwards 
copied into the Petersburgh Gazette. 
In this too, in consequence of the 
Russian government not thinking it 
proper to treat with Napoleon, with 
an armed force at his heels, the secret 
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is suffered to transpire to the people, 
that he has 300,000 men under his 
command; and this, tothesame people 
that only afew months ago were as- 
sured they had scarcely an enemy left 
alive, and that the inhabitants of 
Germany, upon whom their sove- 
reign, Alexander, had now turned 
his back, were every where hailing 
the Russians as their deliverers!— 
And now, lest this new truth of the 
magnitude of the French armies should 
want confirmation, the British mi- 
nisters advise the Prince to give it 
his authority in his speech to parlia- 
ment! At the commencement of the 
armistice, no doubt the Russians had 
talked high and loud enough about 
the French evacuating Germany; but, 
finding Napoleon was not to be moved, 
that his father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, was equally inflexible, and 
thus acknowledging that they are not 
able to fight with France single- 
handed, they a!l at once refer to his 
superior numbers, as an apology for 
not fighting. The lofty language we 
have alluded to, has been acknow- 
ledged even by our own ministerial 
papers, in which we have been told, 
that—‘* At the late conferences at 
Opotschna, the Austrian minister, 
Count Metternich, is alledged to have 
made very specious offers to the Em- 
peror of Russia, to detach him from 
the interests of Prussia: these were 
however rejected by him with indig- 
ation: he declared he would not 
abandon lis ally, and would not ac- 
cede to any terms which might com- 
promise the indenendence of Prussia, 
ind the restoration of her fortresses. 
He remained unshaken after repeated 
conferences. The Austrian minister 
and the Emperor parted with mutual 
dissatisfaction, and an interview which 
had been proposed between Francis 
and Alexander, on the supposition 
that the latter would have proved 
more placable, was abandoned. Met- 
ternich himself conveyed the news 
of the result of the conferences to 
Bonaparte, at Dresden. He has since 
returned to. Gitschin, charged with 
fiesh proposals, which itis hoped in 
Fr. nce will be more acceptable to the 
allied sovereigns, and induce them to 
send ministers to the proposed con- 


gress 
if later accounts from Vienna are 
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to be credited, the Emperor Alexander 
has got into a better humour, because, 
it seems, the silver service of plate for 
Count Metternich has been sent to 
Prague, a tolerable indication that he 
expects to stay. All the while, Na- 
poleon and his whole army continue 
to occupy their former ground; and 
of the two alternatives, to fight or to 
treat, the great Emperor Alexander 
and the Prussian hero have chosen the 
latter. In the mean while, the people 
of Prussia have exchanged plenty for 
poverty and paper money; and the 
war in Germany, which was begun 
here, on the part of the Russians, with 
the degging-bor, has probably ended 
there with a forced loan. 

Relative to France, the French pa- 
pers tell us but very little. Even ac- 
counts from the seat of war, witbin 
one day of the termination of the ar- 
mistice, do not say a syllable about 
the congress, or the negociation. They 
dwell upon the Emperor Napoleon's 
visit to Magdeburgh, and other places 
in his rear, and are silent relative to 
the battle of Vittoria! a battle gained 
hy Britons, who, unlike their allies, 
do not ask aboyt the number of the 
enemy, but where they are. Let us 
therefore hope that the period of our 
making common cause with braggarts 
of any description is drawing to a 
close. Whatever be the issue of the 
armistice, the pertinacity which the 
French ruler shews in maintaining the 
whole of his empire will, we fear, be 
but ill resisted in the north; “for, 
though the French have found a Marl- 
borough in Spain, it seems they have 
not yet found a Prince Eugene in 
Germany. 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

Much fault has been deservedly 
found with the treaty between this 
country and Sweden; but as it is not 
likely, at present, that it will be acted 
upon by the latter, it will be best to 
let it sink into obliviov. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that though Denmark 
was for a short time shaken in 1 
attachment to France, through 
offers of indemnity made her by 
the allies, the subseguent treatment 
which the Danes received, particularly 
the refusal of our court to receive 
Count Bernstorff when he came to 
London, again threw Denmark irre- 


coverably into the arms of France. 
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What Prince Dolgurucke had pro- 
posed at Copenhagen, also, was disa- 
vowed by his court; and though the 
Danes had so far committed themselves 
with the French, as to undertake to 
cover Hamburgh with their troops 
during the war, the King of Denmark 
afterwards recalled them. He ordered 
his army to march with the French 
army, and while he sent the president, 
De Kass, to the French. Emperor's 
head quarters, he dispatched the here- 
ditary Prince of Denmark to Norway, 
who set out, disguised as a sailor, to 
escape the notice of the English, and 
arrived in Norway on the 22d of May. 
On the 30th, the French entered Ham- 
burgh, and a Danish division soon 
afterwards, marching with them, oc- 
cupied Lubeck. The Danes, it seems, 
complain of perfidy both in the Eng- 
lish and thé Russians: but as the 
armistice, concluded between the 
French and the allies, has since in- 
cluded the Danes and Swedes, the 
animosity between all the parties, it is 
hoped, may subside, and peace, with 
its concomitant benefits and blessings, 
efface the deep wounds inflicted by a 
war almost without a precedent in its 
consequences and results. 


SICILY. 


A letter, said to have been written 
by the Queen of Sicily to Lord Ben- 
tinck, our ambassador there, has lately 
appeared in the papers. It charges 
him, or rather, his court, with an at- 
tempt to force her, the Queen of the 
Two Sicilies and Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, to abandon the king, her spouse, 
after an union of forty-five years, and 
to retire into her native country, un- 
der the specious but false pretexts of 
2 pretended correspondence with the 
common enemy, and her opposition 
to the design of the British govern- 
ment to change the constitution of her 
country. But very far from acknow- 
ledging their authority, she says, since 
submission is ne¢essary, she «oes not 
hesitate to make this last sacrifice, 
though it may cost her ber life. She 
therefore wishes to return to the do- 
minions of the Emperor of Austria, 
and to decline going to Sardinia, 
there to be separated from every 
branch of her family, and likewise to 
avoid dying in a foreign land. 

In submitting to this act of violence, 


she says, as she cannot forget what is 
due to her birth and rank, she demands 
the previous payment of her creditors, 
asum of money to defray the expenses 
of her journey, a salary during life, 
a frigate to carry her suite, to tak 
with her her son Leopold, and per- 
mission to appoint the captain of the 
frigate, for her particular tranquillity, 
being in great dread of travelling dy 
sea. The letter concludes with a per- 
sonal appeal to Lord Bentinck, and 
the queen's compliments to Lady Ben- 
tinck, whose feeling heart she per- 
suades herself participates and de- 
plores her unmerited sufferings. 

Since this letter appeared we have 
learned from the French papers, that 
this unfortunate queen had arrived at 
Constantinople, from whence she had 
been permitted by the Grand Seignor 
to pass through Hungary to Vienna, 
There is so much barbarity and folly 
attached to the history of the Queen 
of Sicily, that if it were not for some 
humiliating considerations, an Eng- 
lishman would be inclined to reject 
the whole as an impudent falsehood 
altogether. 

AMERICA. 

A copy of the speech of the Ame- 
rican president, delivered to Congress 
on May 35, has been received. It 
commences by noticing the mission 
of Messrs, Gallatin and Bayard to St. 
Petersburgh, to treat for peace with 
England, under the mediation of the 
Emperor, and conclude a commercial 
treaty with Russia—advyerts, to the 
question of impressmentand the right 
of search claimed by the British, 
which it denies to be a belligerent 
right—then proceeds to notice the sa- 
vage fury with which the war has been 
carried on, on our part. Asan encon- 
ragement to persevering exertions to 
bring the contest to a happy issue, the 
capture of the British sloop of war by 
the Hornet, Capt. Lawrence, is quoted, 
and it is addesl that, from the increase 
of the naval force, a superiority on the 
Lakes will shortly be obtained, where 
it isnotalready established. ‘To prove 
that the army, under a proper organi- 
sation, is destined to a glory equal to 
that obtained by the navy, the attack 
and capture of York Town is men- 
tioned. By the death of Mr. Barlow, 
it is said, that the negociations with 
France are left in confusion, which 
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can only be remedied by the appoint- 
ment of a successor. The finances, 
Mr. Madison allows, are in a deplo- 
rable state: to meet the expenditure 
ofthe last nine months of the present 
year, 29 millions of dollars are re- 
quired, 16 millions of which have 
heen raised by loans at so high a rate 
of interest as 75 percent. There is 
no foreign trade, so that no duties can 
be levied; and to enable government 
to carry on the war next year, Mr. 
Madison recommentds that taxes shal! 
be laid on the people, whom he thinks 
are wealthy enough to bear them, 
though he acknowledves, that no na- 
tion has a greater repugnance to them. 
The speech concludes by an appeal to 
the patriotism of all classes, and ex- 
horting them to make sacrifices by 
submitting to a system of taxation to 
carry on the war, to defend their just 
rights, liberty, and independence. 
The account of the predatory war 
carried on upon the coast of America, 
and the capture of the Chesapeake 
American frigate by the Shanaon, 
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will be found in our Jistorical Chro 
nicle. 
DOMESTIC. 

The home state of affairs is nearly 
engrossed by two or three objects— 
the victory of Vittoria, and the fete 
for its celebration at Vauxhall. This 
we have detailed in another part of 
the Magazine. 

lis Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent has prorogued both houses of 
parliament in person; his speech con- 
tains no new feature, excepting that 
it does not hold out the expected 
prospect of peace. He tells us that 
there exists between him and_ the 
courts of St. Petersburgh, Stockholm, 
and Berlin, the most cordial union 
and concert. As for the’concert of 
those whom we are obliged to pay, it 
is too much like that of holding a 
man’s head above the water, who 
ought toswim without. Still the for- 
tune of war is uncertain, and, as -Mr. 
Perceval once said, “* something may 
yet turn up.” 
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tholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 
2s. Od. 

Substance of the Speech of J.Bruce, 
Esq. M.P. in the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Resolu 
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tions respecting India Affairs, May 
31, 1813. Qs, 

Perpetual War the Policy of Mr. 
Madison. By a New England Farmer. 
5s. 

Debates at the General Court of 
Proprietors of East India Stock, on 
the 22d and 26th of June, 1813, ona 
Bill pending in Parliament for a Re- 
newal of the Company's Charter. 

The impending Ruin of the British 
Empire, its Cause and Remedy con- 
sidered. By H. Campbell. 

Tucker's Reflections on the present 
State of Great Britain, with relation 
chiefly to its Finances. 6s. 

The Re-establishment of an effec- 
tive Balance of Power stated to be the 
only solid Basis of a general and per- 
manent Peace. By T. M. Musgrave, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Gladstane’s Letters addressed to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clancarty, on 
the Inexpediency of remitting the 
Importation of Cotton Wool from the 
United States during the present War. 
2s. 

POETRY. 


The Rival Roses, or Wars of York 
and Lancaster: a metrical Tale. 2 
vols. 8vo. Is. 

The Vale of Guasco, or the Maid 
with Seven Lovers: a Romance, in 
Verse. Svo. 19s. 6d. 

Colman’'s Vagaries vindicated: a 
Poem. Addressed to the Reviewers. 
4to. 10s. 6d. 

Child Alarique; a Poet's Reverie. 
4to. 145s. 

The Russian Chiefs: an Ode. 3s. 

Philiparts’s Muscovy: a Poem, in 
Four Cantos. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Death of Prince Bagration, or 
the French defeated in Russia and 
Poland in 1812-13: aPoem. By Rev. 
R. Patrick, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Hersées’ Battle of Vittoria: a Poem. 
Is. 6d. 

Russia, or the Crisis of Europe: a 
Poem. 8svo. 6s. 

Allston’s Sylphs of the Seasons; 
with other Poems. 12mo. 6s. 


RELIGION. 


Parry's Essay on the Literary Beau- 
ties of the New Testament. 2s. 6d. 


New Publications. 
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An Essay on the Prophecies of Da- 
niel and the Revelation of St. John, 
displaying the ‘probable End of the 
present Convulsions of Europe. Ss. 

Kindersley’s Letter to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, on the Propagation 
of Christianity in India. 1s. 

Chalmers’s Sermon before the Soci- 
ety for the Relief of the Destitute Sick, 
in St. Andrew's Church, Edinburgh, 
April 18, 1813. 1s. 6d. 

Rev. T. Biddulph’s Letter to the 
Rizht Rey. the Lord Bishop of Bris 
tol. Qs. 

Buchanan's Letter to the Hon. East 
India Company, in Reply to the State- 
ments of C. Buller, Esq. M.P. con- 
cerning the Idol Juggernaut. Is. 

Pryce’s Sermon, preached in the 
Parish Church of Kettering, Nor- 
thamptonshire, June 29, 1813. 

Indifference not Christian Charity. 
A Sermon, preached in St. Mary's 
Chape!, Penzance, May 26, 1813. By 
C. Val. Le Grice, M.A. 

Munkhouse’s Sermons on 
Subjects, chiefly practical. 
10s. Gd. 

Stanford's Domestic Chapiain; be- 
ing Fifty-two Short Lectures on the 
most interesting Subjects. 8vo. 10s.6d. 


Ss. 
various 
svo, 


Townley'’s Biblical Anecdotes, il- 
lustrative of the History of the Sacred 
Scriptures. fe. 3s. 6d. 

Williams's Essay on the Equity of 
Divine Government, and on the Sove- 
reignty of Divine Grace. 8vo. 16s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Beauties of England and 
Wales; or Delineations, topographi- 
cal, historical, and descriptive. Vol. 
XLV. $Svo. 30s.—or large paper, 
Ql. 8s. 

Carlisle's Topographical Dictionary 
of Scotland, and of the Islands in the 


British Seas. 2vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Travels through Norway and Lap- 


land, in the Years 1806 and 7. By L. 
Von Buch. © Translated from the 
German, by T. Black: with Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, by Profes- 
sor Jamieson. 4to. 


30s. 
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LESTORICAL 
Tue Fere at VAUXHALL. 

YY wavof distinguishing the suc- 
B cesses of Lord Wellington, in 
the battle of Vittoria, this grand en- 
tertainment was projected, and Vaux- 
hal! preferred to any other place, on 
account of the capaciousness of the 
gardens, particularly as the dinner 
intended was not to bein doors. ‘Some 
hundreds of workmen, carpenters and 
others, were, accordingly, emploved 
several days in making the necessary 
arrangements and erections; but, .as 
the proprietor of the gardens was 
doubtful of eugaging in the vast ex- 
pense attached to the preparations, it 
is understood that he refused to pro- 
ceed with them unless he was guaran- 
teed to the amount of 25001, which 
happily was obtained, with very little 
delay, through the kind offices of a 
noble Earl. 

The advertisements,, announcing 
this grand entertainment to the pub- 
lic, stated, that the dinner was to 
be on table at five o’clock: persons 
provided with tickets were not admit- 
ted till four, but long previous to that 


hour the company had began to as- 


semble, and towards five, the road 
from Westminster- bridge was choaked 
with coaches. The pathways were 
crowded by immense numbers of 
spectators; ‘* leads were filled, and 
ridges horsed.” ‘Soon after five near- 
ly 1,200 people were assembled in the 
Gardens, awaiting the arrival of the 
Duke of York. The preparations 
made for accommodating the com- 
pany, were the following:—The Ro- 
tunda was filled by a semi-circular 
table, which was raised upon a plat- 
form, appropriated to the Royal Fa- 
mily, the Foreign Ambassadors, the 
Ministers, &c. at the head of which 
was placed a seat for the illustrious 
Chairman; and behind was ranged, 
on raised shelves, covered with crim- 
son cloth, a vast quantity of the rich- 
est gold and silver plate, surmounted 
by a bustof the Marquis of Wellington. 
At the back of the chair were stationed 
two trumpeters, and a grenadier hold- 
ing the standard of the 100th regiment 
of French Horse, taken at the Battle 
of Vittoria: the baton of Marshal 
Jourdan was disposed among the plate, 
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so as te be obvious to all. Besides 
this semicircular table, on the plat- 
form was a smaller square table, ap- 
propriated to the Lord Mayor, the 
aldermen of the city, and their im- 
mediate friends. In the rotunda were 
atso placed three other square tables, 
filling up the remaining space, occu- 
pied principally by such of the stew- 
ards as were not engaged in making 
arrangements. 

In the saloon were three long tables, 
and beyond that ina temporary build- 
ing erected among the trees, the trunks 
of which served to support the roof, 
appropriately composed of the ensigns 
of Great Britain, Spain and Portugal, 
were accommodations in a most con- 
venient form for nearly 900 persons. 
These different apartments were light- 
ed by wax candles on the tables, by 
magnificent glass lustres, by alabaster 
globes of patent lamps, and by other 
lights variously disposed in festoons, 
crowns, wreaths, pyramidg &c. 

Such was the general disposition 
made for dining the company, and at 
about half past five the Duke of York 
entered the gardens, attended by the 
Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Sussex, 
Cambridge, and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter. The company then took their 
seats at the tables, covered with a cold 
dinner, excepting turtle soup. The 
wines provided were port, madeira, 
and claret. As soon as the cloth was 
withdrawn, one of the trumpeters sta- 
tioned at the back of the chair of the 
Duke of York sounded a parley, which 
was answered by another trumpeter 
at adistant part of the garden, pro- 
ducing a very novel and striking ef. 
fect.—The public singers (about thirty 
in number) were then requested to 
sing Non nobis Domine, which they 
complied with, in bigh style, although 
they were placed rather too distant 
from the upper end of the rotunda 
The first toast drank was, ** The 
King,” with three times three, and the 
loyal anthem of ‘ God save the King,’ 
foliowed it. The company next drank 
the ‘* Prince Regent,” with shree 
times three, and Mr. ‘Taylor gave the 
song of ** the Prince and Old England 
for ever.” 

To this * "The 


toast succeeded 





; 
0 
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Queen and Roval Family,” with 
three.—** The Duke of York and the 
Army,” was the next toast, which was 
received with great enthusiasm, the 
applause continuing for some minutes. 
His royal highness rose in his seat, 
drank the health of the company, and 
resumed it.—‘* The Duke of Clarence 
and the Navy” was inrmediately after- 
wards drank with as much applause, 
and his royal highness bowed his ac- 
knowledgments and pledged the com- 
pany. ‘Rule Britannia’ was sung by 
the whole vecal band, and the visitors 
joined in the chorus with their usual 
animation, 

The next toast given was the 
Marquis of Wellington,” but so eager 
were the company to testify their ap- 
probation, that they could not restrain 
their fervour until the toast was regu- 
larly given: out. The applause was 
maintained tor many minutes with 
woabated spirit. This was succeeded 
by * Sir Thomas Graham, and the 
officers engaged in the glorious | 


«es 


battie 
of Vittoria,” with three times three, 
the Duke of York’s band playing ‘ Bri- 
tons Strike home.’: The health of 
the non-commissioned officers and 
privates. was likewise drank with 
becoming gratitude, for their eminent 
services. ‘* The Spavish armies and 
brave Guerillas” was next in order, 
and the Spanish ambassador, scated 
on the right hand of the Duke of 
Sussex, in silence drank the health of 
the Company, bowing most respect- 
fully—** The Emperor Alexander” 
was received with rapturous cheers, 
and the Russian ambassador signified 
his gratitude for the honour done to 
his royal master. ‘* The King of 
Prugsia” was drank with much ap- 
probation, as well as ‘* The King of 
Sweden.”—‘' The Russian and Prus- 
sian Armies,” obtained very distin- 
guished marks of respect and admi- 
ration.—The toasts of ** The Prince 
Regent of Portugal” and of ** The 
Grand Signor” followed: the Portu- 
guese and ‘Turkish ambassadors si- 
lently signified their thanks; the 
former drank the health of the Com- 
pany, but the latter was prohibited 
trom showing this mark of respect by 
the rigid tenets of his religion. The 
last toast was that of ‘* The Ladies,” 
who soon afterwards arrived, to par- 
take of the unrivalled festivities. 
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3y this time the day was closing, 
and the lamps throughout the gardens 
were lighted—** the numbers without 
number” of dazziing sparks not to be 
described. ‘The whole space between 
the colonades along the arcades, 
through the saloons and round the 
orchestra, was one blaze of variegated 
splendour. The night was cloudless, 
but none of the heavenly bodics were 
visible. The orchestra appeared a 
building of solid light, and in the 
front of itabove the boxes, was raised 
a boarding, at the top of which was a 
blazing sun, in whose centre was fixed 
the letters G. P. R. below, on one 
side, I. 7. and on the other side 
s.P. Between these two medallions, 
and supporting them, was the name 
of * Wellington,” under which was 
Vitteria. Round the colonades i 
vivid lig ere to be read the name; 
of all the principal cities and towns in 
the Peninsula, the scenes of British 
glory, and on the same line the names 
of the Generals who had achieved the 
victories. These were surmounted by 
wreaths of laure! and by emblematical 
shields. In at interior-colonade were 
inscribed, in the same burning cha- 
racters of. variegated light, the titles 
of the Spanish generals who have 
fought nobly or fallen in the cause of 
their country. Behind the orchestra 
was a barge brilliapt transparency, re- 
presenting the serjeant of the 87th 
regiment presenting to the Marquis 
of Wellington, who is seated on horse 
back, the éafen of Marshal Jourdan, 
found upon tke field of action. In 
additionto these magnificent iHumi- 
nations, the roofs of the colonades of 
the saloon and of the rotunda were 
all decorated with variegated Jamps, 
disposed in various fantastic shapes, 
forming at once a splendid and a 
tasteful ornament. 

The varfous walks in different parts 
of the gardens were terminated bya 
dazzling display of light through a 
transparency, or by the congregation 
of smali lamps. One of the avenues 
was concluded by a representation of 
the King seated on horseback, sur- 
rounded by appropriate emblems aud 
branches of Jaurel; the vista of ano- 
ther was closed by a pyramid of tire, 
upon which several medallions were 
hung with the letters G._R., G: P.R 
and ether devices. The walks then 
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selves were also lighted by festoons ‘of 
lamps, hung from the trees and by 
candelabras in the Chinese fashion at 
various distances, hanging from: the 
crown of each arch formed by «the 
smaller lights. These ornaments pro- 
duced an effect entirely new and very 
beautiful, since the light they shed 
was of aquiet, placid kind, forming a 
grateful contrast to the overbearing 
splendour of the rest of the gardens. 
The walk at the bottom of which the 
fireworks were discharged was of 
course completely dark. These fire- 
works, we understand, were under 
the direction of Colonel Congreve, 
and were singularly magnificent and 
striking. They were discharged at 
three intervals, viz. at 11, 12, and 1 
o'clock. {t would be idle to attempt 
to describe their wonderful ingenuity 
or inconceivable splendour ; they sur- 
passed every thing that we believe has 
ever before been exhibited in this 
country, and the precision with which 
they were discharged seemed mira- 
culous. 

Upon the whole, such a scene of 
splendour and magnificence was, we 
think, never before witnessed; the 
tout ensemble was completely magical ; 
the spectator seemed to be carried out 
of this lower world into the land of 
fairy, for it seemed impossible that 
human labour and ingenuity could 
accomplish such wonders. The ladies 
began to arrive at 9 o'clock in great 
numbers, but as late as 2 in the morn- 
ing many were yet entering the gar- 
dens. Silent wonder occupied them 
on the first. view, and it was long be- 
fore they could find words to express 
their feelings. The dresses of the 
tnales and females were peculiarly 
splendid, and added greatly to the 
general lustre. Uniforms were ex- 
tretnely prevalent, and all the royal 
family werein regimentals. The Duke 
of Sussex wore a Highland dress, as 
well as several of the officers of his own 
regiment. The dancing did not com- 
mence until a very late hour. The 
crowd within the boundaries of the 
garden was excessive, and it was im- 
possible to form the slightest idea of 
its extent; but, if possible, it was out- 
rambered by those collected on the 
outside of the walls, who literally pre- 
vented the ingress and egress of the 
visitors even so late as two or three 
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o'clock in the morning. ~*Some ladies 
of the first fashion and consequence 
actually walked several milés ‘to gain 
admittaffce, becuuse they found it 
impossible to proceed in their car- 
riages. 

Soon after eleven, this magnificent 


scene of patriotic festivity was farther . 


graced by the appearance of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales, who, 
on: her entrance, was conducted 
round the chief promenade several 
times by his royal highness the Duke 
of Glocester and Col. St. Ledger. 
The Princess was hailed repeatedly 
with loud greetings, and repaid the 
attentions of the company in the 
most courteous manner. She «was 
dressed ina white satin train, witha 
dark vest and ornaments, richly em- 
broidered. On her head-dress she 
wore a green wreath, with diamonds, 
His roval highness the Duke of Sussex 
waiked about the gardens with Lady 
C. Campbell.—Shortly after, the 
Duchess of York entered the gardens. 
Her royal highness was attended by 
some ladies, and by the Hon. B. Cra- 
ven, and Col. Barclay, and received 
many marks of public esteem. Lady 
A. Hamilton, and Lady Glenbervie, 
were in the train of the Princess of 
Wales. 

At a late*hour the visitors increased 
rapidly in numbers, ahd the place was 
becoming crowded. Many of the no- 
bility came from the Opera-house 
after the conclusion of the ballet. 

The many personages present exalt- 
ed by their rank in the orders of the 
State, or by their transcendant merits 
in its defence by land and by sea; 
the fascinating groupes of females in 
all the beauty of countenance, grace 
of manner, and rich, yet elegant sim- 
plicity of attire, still continuing to 
rush into this festival of national joy ; 
the fineness of the weather; the pro- 
fuse blaze of the lights, and ‘their 
magical effect on the trees, which 
seemed to create a species of artificial 
day; and the unity of sentiment and 
disposition that pervaded all, rendered 
the coup d'eil of this national gala 
truly beautiful and imposing. 

The éaton of Marshal Jourdan was 
placed on the buffet behind the Presi- 
dent's chair. The datons of the old 
Mareschaux de Krance were orbamented 
with the feurs de tis, This imperial 
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baton, iow a trophy of British valour, 
is of the ordinary size, covered with 
black velvet, and decorated with the 
Imperial Eagles of France ia gold: 
the case in which it was contained is 
red, with ornaments somewhat similar. 

‘The stewards wore small white rib- 
bands at the button-holes of their 
coais, ornamented with a green lauel 
leaf. 

At about 8 o'clock, the road from 
Vauxhall as far as Marsh-gate, was one 
solid immoveable mass of coaches, 
horses, and servants, and many parties, 
inall probability, were prevented from 
witnessing at all this splendid and 
unrivalled exhibition. 

Among the bands who attended, 
were seleetions from those of the 
Duke of Kent’s regiment, and of the 
7th Elussars. ‘The appearance of some 
of these bands in the forest part of 
the garden was extremely picturesque, 
and presented some idea, at times, of 
soldiers in a campaign regaling and 
reposing themselves under the shade. 
** God save the King,” was sung in 
the orchestra between ten and eleven. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Faurhall fite was, in point of 


spectacle, all that our ardent and high- 
ly gtatified reporter stated it to be; 
tor the brilliancy of the illamination, 
the elegance and variety of the dresses, 
the number and beauty of the women, 
were unparalleled. [In point of ar- 
Tangemeut only it was defective. It 
would have been better if it had been 
what is called “* Un dejeuné a la four- 
chette’—or in homely phrase, a Scots 
breakfast, where the cold collation. is 
served without (he soup, would have 
been quite sufhcicnt, if enriched by 
the company of the ladies. After 
which a procession of the trophies 
taken dusing the war, accompanied by 
ail the military bauds, would have 
filled ap the interval tili the gardens 
were illuminated, wheu a piece of 
music, composed for the occasion, 
might have been performed by the 
orchestra—and the whole might have 
been concluded by a ball and supper. 
But no adequate provision was made 
for the ladies in the evening. There 
was a scratnhle for refreshments at the 
buffets round the promenade—to 
which it was scareely possible to get 
access—and the hardiest were but ill 
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requited for theitlabour, by what they 
could snatch. Even the Princess of 
Wales, who honoured the fete with 
her presence, was not accommodated 
with a seat—the roval box was o/der- 
wise occupied, and her royal highness 
walked round, accompanied first by 
the Duke of Gloucester, and after- 
wards by her own brother, the Duke 
of Brunswick, without sitting down, 
There was not even care taken to ar- 
range the approach aud departure of 
carriages to and fiom the gai dens—so 
that the way was completely choked 
up, and it required three hours to 
travel from Westminster- bridge to the 
gate. The Duchess of York sat. with 
great patience for more than two hours 
in her carriage on the outside the 
hedge. 

Such, however, were the allure- 
ments of the fete itseif, that many 
endeavoured to obtain a sight of, and 
participation in it, who were unabie 
to gratify their curiosity. Tickets 
became so scarce on the morning of 
celebration, that ten, and even fifteen 
guineas were in vain offered for one 
for the dinner. Pioportionate prices 
were also tendered for the evening’s 
amusement: and of those who had 
secured their admission, such were the 
dangers and difficulties they had to 
ercounter, that wiany :eturned with-° 
outa sight of the fete. ‘The obstruc- 
tions to getting in and retiring after 
twelve o'clock, became almost in- 
superable. Such a scene of confu- 
sion, we believe, never before existed. 
Servants being banished from the 
entiance, gentlemen were obliged to 
come out and endeavour to call their 
own carriages; to which, if by any 
hazard they found them, they were 
vet unable to conduct their companys, 
for they were universally refused ad- 
mittance into the gardens again. ‘Thus 
parties wee separated—caritayes ren- 
dered useless—peisons of all ianks 
exposed—and inany who bad vehicles 
of their own waiting, were obliged to 
chatler for, and hive hackney-coac hes 
at any price. Families who bad in 
tended to quit the gardens at one 
o'clock, if by any chance they reached 
their carriages, were forced, after wait- 
ing three or four hours, to.quit them 
again, and find their way home on foot 
—their carriages following at six, 
seven, and eight o'clock on the follow- 
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ing morning. Score’, after proceed- 
ing as near as they-could to the gar- 
dens, finding their patience exhausted, 
got out, and overcome by fatigue, 
trudged home on foot without seeing 
the show. Many ladies walked from the 
Asylum, after being as long stationary 
there as female patience would admit, 
arid struggled through the crowd, un- 
protected, tothe gardens. The whole 
was confusion worse confounded. The 
battle of Vittoria-itself, which .the 
fete was meant to celebrate, was peace, 
order, and harmony, when compared 
to the modern Babel, whichextended 
from Charing-cross, torSouthville, on 
the Wandsworth road.» “Many car- 
riages were nearty destroyed. All this 
was owing to the-employment of 
Hussars, instead: of the good old, but 
now almost obsolete officers called 
constables, for they would have: di- 
rected coachmen how toset down and 
take up withont delay. But perhaps 
we are not sufficiently familiarised to 
the new system of carrying on the 
government by fefes.—They under- 
stand these things»better :in foreign 
parts.—But though the guests under 
despotism may be better drilled,‘ cer- 
tainly neither Paris ner Vienna can 
boast of such a garden as Vauxhall, of 
such illuminations as, with our mainu- 
facture of glass, we are able to display, 
or with such an exhibition of beauty 
as this metropolis can assemble. 

The only relief to the monotony of 
the above scene arose from the ac- 
tivity of the pick pockets: every now 
aod then the spirits of the company 
were. quickened by the ery of ‘* Take 
eare of your watches,” or by the view 
hollow of a thief pursued. ‘There was 
indeed an incessant struggle for some- 
thing to eat and drink, which was 
very lively and some what clamorous, 
but not at all amusing, for it invari- 
ably ended in disappointment; and 
yet, ‘we are sorry to say, that many 
of the stewards’ tickets were openly 
sold, from three up to eight guineas 
a-prece! 

Nothing, however, could be more 
superb than the coup d'wil of the com- 
pany. ‘Fhe blaze of diamonds, the 
variety of the military uniforms, the 
brilliancy and breadth of the illumi- 
nation, and the multitude assembled, 
made it truly captivating. 

‘There are a number of stories re- 
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specting the treatment of the Princess 
of Wales, to which we are unwilling 
to give credit.. Her Royal Highness 
was cértainly told beforehand that she 
could not be received as Princess af 
Wales. They say ‘* she came un- 
asked.” {f so, to complete the pro- 
verb, “ she went unserved.” 

It was not easy at this fete to know 
general officers from trumpeters. At 
required a militany eye to distingvish 
between the fag and tag rag. + 

The dinner was furnished by Messrs. 
Terry, Peacock, and Terry, of ithe 
City of London Tavern. | It) con- 
sisted of 
250 large tureens of turtle eyed 
150 dishes of chickens, two and ‘three on 

a dish ed id 
59 turkey poults and pullets: I 
30 pigeon pies } 
30 large venison pasties 
10 sirlvins of beef 
6 rounds of beef 
15 hams 
30 neats tongues, besides pastry, shell- 
’ fish, and fruit. i 

There was. only Madeira, claret, 
port, and iced punch: the mumber 
that sat down to dinner: was }360 
persons, b lenoitam 

. —_— 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday, the 22d‘ inst. the 
Prince Regent came in'state to''tlhe 
House, for the purpose of provoguitg 
the Parliament witha speech from the 
throne. The arrival of the Pritice in 
the royal chamber; adjoining ‘the 
House of Lords, was announced bY'a 
salute of twenty-one guns froin the 
river. The side bewches of the Hotse 
were previously’ occupied: by a large 
assemblage of ladies of the first’ dis- 
tinction. The Russian, Spanish, ‘and 
Portuguese ainbassadorsiwere upon’a 
bench on the right of the throne’; and 
a considerable number of peers and 
judges were also assembiéd iw their 
robes.—The Prince Regent then en- 
tered, and took his seat on the throne, 
having the great ministers of state-on 
each side of him, with theit different 
embleins of office, The Ear! of Liver- 
pool, as prime minister, bore the sword 
of state. The Prince Regent himse}f 
was in military oniform.—The Usher 
of the Black. Rod then proceeded to 
summon the attendante of the Houge 
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of Commons, the members of which, 
with the Speaker at their head, soon 
after appeared at the bar, when the 
Speaker addressed the Prince Regent 
as follows :— 


“* May it please your Royal Highness, 


“We, his: Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland in. Parlia- 
ment assembled, have closed the sup- 
plies for the service ‘of the present 
year; and, reflecting upon the various 
transactions which have come. before 
us, we look back with satisfaction upon 
those which concern our domestic 
policy; entertaining also a confident 
hope.in the prosperous issue of those 
events which must regulate the settle- 
ment of foreign relations. 

** Under the pressure of great bur- 
thens at home; and the still continu- 
ing necessity for great exertions, a 
pian has been devised and executed, 
which, by a judicious and skilful ar- 
rangeinent of our finances, will, for a 
considerable period, postpone or great- 

ly mitigate the demands for new taxa- 

tion, and at the same time materially 
accelerate the final extinction of the 
national debt. 

“ Our reviving commerce also looks 
forward to” those new fields of enter- 
‘prise which are opening in the East; 
and after long.and laborious discus- 
sions; we presume.to hope, that (in 
conformity with the injunctions deli- 

overed.to nsby your Royal Highness at 

the commencement of the present ses- 
sion) sach prudent and adequate ar- 
rangements, have been niade for the 
futuse government of the British pos- 
sessions ,in, India, as will combine the 
greatest advantages, of commerce and 
revenue, and provide also for the last- 
ing prosperity and happiness. of that 
vast.and populous portion of the Bri- 
tish empire. 

** But, Sir, these, are not the only 
subjects to. which our attention has 
been called: other momentous changes 
have been proposed, for our conside- 
ration. Adhering, however, to those 
laws by which the throne, the parlia- 
ment,,and the government of this 
country are made fundamentally pro- 
testant, we have not consented to al- 
low,, that those who acknowledge a 
foreign jurisdiction, should be autho- 
vised to administer the powers and 
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jurisdictions of this realm ;—willing 
as we are, nevertheless, and willing as, 
I trust, we ever shall be, to allow the 
largest scope "to religious toleration. 
—With respect to the established 
church, following the munificent ex- 
ample of the last parliament, we have 
continued the same -annual grant for 
improving the value of its smaller-be- 
nefices; and we have at’the same time 
endeavoured to provide more eftec- 
tually for the: general discharge of 
those sacred duties of a church esta- 
blishment, which, by forming the mo- 
ral‘and religious character of a brave 
and intelligent: people, have, under 
the blessing of God, laid the deep 
foundation of British greatness. 

“ Sir,—by your Royal Highness’s 
commands, we have also turned onr 
views to the state of our foreign rela- 
tions.. In the north, we rejoice to see 
by the treaties laid befose us, that a 
strong barrier is erected against the 
jnordinate ambition of France; and 
we presume to hope, that the time 
may now be arriving which shall set 
bounds to her remorseless spirit of 
conquest. 

»** In our contest with America, it 
must always be remembered, that we 
have not been the aggressors. Slow to 
take up arms against those who should 
have been: naturally our friends, by 
the original ties of kindred, a com- 
mon language, and (as might have 
been hoped) by a joint zeal in the 
cause of national liberty, we must, 
nevertheless, put forth our whole 
strength, and maintain with our an- 
cient superiority upon the ocean, those 
maritime rights which we have re- 
solved never to surrender. 

“* But, Sir, whatever doubts may 
cloud the rest of our views and hopes, 
it is to the peninsula that we look with 
sentiments of unquestionable delight 
and triumph: there the world has 
seen two gallant and independent na- 
tions rescued from the mortal grasp of 
fraud and tyranny by British councils 
and British valour; and within the 
space of five short years from the 
dawn of our successes at Roletia and 
Vimiera, the same illustrious com- 
mander has received the tribute of our 
gratitude for the brilliant passage of 
the Douro—the hard-fought battle of 
Talavera—the day of »Busaco—the 
deliverance of Portugal—the mural 
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crowns won at Ciudad Rodrigo and peating the expression of my deep 
Badajoz—the splendid victory of Sa- regret at the continuance of his Ma- 
lamanca—and the decisive overthrow jesty’s lamented indisposition. 

of the armies of France in their total ‘* The attention which you have 
rout at Vittoria—deeds which have paid to the public interests in the 
made all Europe ringvith his renown, course of the session demand my 
and have covered the British name warmest acknowledgments. 

with a blaze of unrivalled glory. ‘¢ The splendid and signal success 

“ Sir, that the cause of this coun- which has attended the commence- 
try, and of the world, may not, at such ment of the campaign in the penin- 
a crisis, suffer from any want of zeal sula—the consummate skill and abi- 
on our part to strengthen the hands of lity displayed by Field-Marshal the 
his Majesty's government, we have fi- Marquis of Wellington, in the pro- 
nished our supplies with alarge and gress of those operations which have 
liberal aid, to enable your Royal High- led to the great and decisive victory 
ness to take all such measures as the nedr Vittoria—and the valour and in- 
emergencies of public affairs may re- trepidity by which his Majesty's forces 
quire, for disappointing or defeating and those of his allies have been dis- 
the enterprises and designs of the tinguished, are as highly gratifying to 
enemy. my feelings as they have been to those 

“« The bill which I have to present of the whole nation. Whilst these 
to your Royal Highness for this pur- operations have added new lustre to 
pose, is entitled “An Act for enabling the British arms, they afford the best 
his Majesty to raise the sum of five prospect of the deliverance of the pe- 
millions for the service of Great Bri- ninsula from the tyranny and oppres- 
tain, and for applying the sum of sion of France; and they furnish the 
200,0001. for the service of Ireland.’ most decisive proof of the wisdom of 
To which bill his Majesty's faithful that policy which has induced you, 
Commons, with all humility, intreat under every vicissitude of fortune, to 
his Majesty's royal assent.” persevere in the support of this glo- 

; rious contest. 

The Speaker having concluded and —«* ‘The entire failure of the French 
bowed to the Prince, his Royal High- ruler in his designs against the Rus- 
ness moved his hat. . _ sian empire, and the destruction of 

The clerks then made their obei- the French army employed on that 
sances, and Mr.Rashleigh, the deputy- service, were followed by the advance 
clerk of the crown, read the title of of the Russian forces, since joined by 
the vote of credit bill, Mr. Cowper, those of Prussia to the banks of the 
the clerk assistant of the parliaments, Ejbe; and though upon the renewal 
made his obeisance, and the Prince of the contest the allied armies have 
Regent having moved his hat, Mr. found themselves obliged to retreat 
Cowper notified the royal assent in before the superior numbers collected 
the usual form and words, as applied by the enemy, their conduct during a 
toa money bill, namely, ‘ Le Roi re- series of severe and ‘sanguinary con- 
mercie ses bon sujets accepte leur bene- fiicts has nobly upheld their military 
volence t assez le veut. 7 he title of character, and commanded the admi- 
the remaining bill, the Penitentiary sation of Europe. 

House Bill, was then read by Mr.  { have great satisfaction in ac- 
Rashleigh, and his Royal Highness quainting you, that there exists be- 
having moved his hat, Mr. Cowper tween me and the courts of St. Peters- 
notified the royal assent in the usual burgh, Berlin, and Stockholm the 
form and words, as applied generally njost cordial union and covcert: and 
ta pubjie bil, namely, ‘Le Roi fe | trust that I shall be enabled, by the 
. : ‘ aids which you have’so liberally af- 
_ His Royal Highness then delivered, forded, to 0 fe this union etfectia! 
in an impressive manner, the follow- for the accomplishment of the great 
ing speech:— purpose for which it has been esta- 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, blished. 

“‘I cannot release you from your ‘‘ I regret the continuance of the 

attendance in Parliament without re- war with the United States of America. 
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My desire to re-establish between the 
two countries those friendly relations 


so important to-their mutual interests 


continues unabated; but I cannot 


consent to purchase the restoration of 


peace by any sacrifice of the maritime 
rights of the British empire. 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
**J thank you for the liberal provi- 


sion you have made for the service of 


the present year. 
** It is a great satisfaction to me to 
reflect that, by the regulations you 


have adopted for the redemption of 


the national debt, you have establish- 
ed asystem which will not retard its 
ultimate Jiquidation, whilst at the 
same time it provides for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, with the least 
practicable addition to the public 
burdens. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 


‘*T entirely approve of the arrange- 
ments which you have made for the 
government of the British territories 
in India, and for the regulation of the 
British commerce in that part of jthe 
world. They appear to have been 
wisely framed, with a view to the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred since 
this subject was last under the consi- 
deration of parliament. By these ar- 
rangements you have preserved in its 
essential parts that system of govern- 
ment which experience has proved to 
be not less calculated to provide for 
the happiness of the inhabitants of 
India, than to promote the interest of 
Great Britain; and you have judi- 
ciously extended to the subjects of the 
United Kingdom in general, a parti- 
cipation in the commerce of coun- 
tries within the limits of the East 
India Company's charter, which will, 
I doubt not, have the effect of ang- 
menting the resources of India, and 
of increasing and improving the trade 
and navigation of his Majesty's domi- 
nions. 

** The tried and affectionate loyalty 


of his Majesty’s people, the constancy 
which they have displayed during the 
long and arduous war, and the patience 
with which they have sustained the 


burdens necessarily imposed wpon 
them, have made an indelible impres- 
sion on my mind. -Such continued 
and persevering exertidns, under go 
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severe a pressure, afford the <trongest 
proof of their attachment to that con. 
stitution which it is the first object of 
my life to maintain. 

** In the success which has recently 
attended his Majesty's arms, I acknow. 
ledge, with devout gratitude, the hand 
of Divine Providence. The use I de. 
sire to make of these, and of all other 
advantages, is to promote and secure 
the welfare of his Majesty’s people; 
and | cannot more decidedly evince 
this disposition, than by employing 
the powerful means you have placed 
in my hands in such a manher as may 
he best calculated to reduce the ex. 
travagant pretensions of the enemy, 
and thereby to facilitate the attain- 
ment, in conjunction, with my allies, 
of a secure and honourable peace.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by the 

Prince Regent's command, said— 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*« It is the command. of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on. the behalf of 
his Majesty, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Monday, the 23d day of 
August, to be then here holden; and 
this parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Monday, the 23d day of 
August next.” 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. John Kearney, Bishop of Ossory, 
(whose death we noticed tn our last) 
was elected a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1764; became Pro- 
fessor of Oratory in 1781, and soon 
afterwards a senior fellow. In 1790, 
he was appointed Provost; and in 
1806 removed to the see of Ossory.— 
Eminent as a classical scholar, fami- 
liar with French and [talian iiterature, 
distinguished for critical acuteness, 
and intimately acquainted with the 
structure and genius of the English 
language, his lectures if oratory are 
remembered as at once elegant and 
instructive, calculated to correct the 
taste, and to improve the judgment of 
his auditors. As a preacher, his pe- 
culiar excellence consisted in moral 
feeling, which fitted him for deli- 
neating the character of the Christian 
religion, and. its Divine Author, in a 
manner well calculated to make an 
impression upon such a congregation 
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as he usually addressed, A quick sus- 
ceptibility, kind social affections, and 
warm friendship, were the qualities 
which strongly marked his personal 
character, whilst his amiable and con- 
ciliatory manners, in all the inter- 
course of private life, were not more 
venerally acknowledged than his firm 
attachment to the interests of the 
University, his discerning and impar- 
tial patronage of literary merit, and 
his parental and prudent administra- 
tion, while presiding over its con- 
cerns.—Thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land, aud zealously attached to them, 
he considered the preservation of its 
establishment as a sacred duty; and, 


during the few years of his being a 


bishop, he failed not, on any occasion, 
to exert himself iv its defence, as the 
best means to secure the continuance 
of that pure system of Christian faith 
and Christian.morals, to the mainte- 
nance of which he had proniised to 
devote his life. That life is now 
closed, and his advice and his in- 
struction will be beard no more. ‘To 
his family and to his friends nothing 
now remains, but tolament his loss, 
und to cherish the memory of his 
virtues. 

At his lodgings, near Blackfriar’s 
Bridge, Anthony Fothergill, M.D. His 
property is estimated at 60,000/.. He 
has left 200/. each to several public 
charities of Bath, and several legacies 
to friends and public institutions in 
Jsondon, America. 

At Vienna, aged 75, Count Zenzen- 
dorf, finance minister under .Maria 
Theresa and Joseph IJ. and distin- 
guished himself latterly by opposing 
the ruinous issue of paper, which 
lowered public credit in the Emperor 
of Austria's dominions. 

At Vittoria, on the 24th June, Capt. 
George Hay, eldest son of Major- 
General Andrew Hay, (to:whom he 
was aid-de-camp), from the wounds 
he received at the’ battle of Vittoria. 
Whilst the fifth division was engaged 
ina glorious, but sanguinary conflict 
with the right wing of the French 
army, this gallant youth received a 
mortal wound in the spine, by a 
musket-ball, when turning round to 
shew the Royal Scots the way to storm 
abridge. Though the friends and rela- 
tives of Captain tay must ever deplore 
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his loss, from mahy ‘private virtues 
with which his mind was eminently 
endowed, his valour shall live in the 
annals of fame, and his memory be 
handed down to posterity as one of 
those heroes whose blood was shed on 
that day when Britain plauted her 
laurels on the fieids of Vittoria!— 
Captain Hay was one of those on 
whom the Prince Regent was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer the rank of 
major, for his gallant conduct. 

Lately, at Tunbridge, in Sussex, 
William Huntington, the fanatical 
preacher, so well known in the me- 
tropolis for the unblushing effrontery 
with which he has long claimed an 
intimate acquaintance with Heaven. 
Willing that his death should be'made 
to continue the imposition he has so 
long practised upon the ignorant, a 
stone, it is said, at the head of his 
grave, exhibits the following epitaph, 
dictated by himself a few days prior 
to his death; it is in the same intole- 
rant and egotistic spirit, which dis- 
tinguished his discourses during life: 
—‘* Here lies The Coal-Heaver; who 
departed this life, July 1, 1813, in the 
Goth year of his age; beloved of his 
Ged, but abhorred of men. The 
Omniscient Judge, at the Grand As- 
size, shall ratify and confirm this to 
the confusion of thousands; for Eng- 
land and its metropolis shall know 
that there hath been a prophet among 
them. W.H. 8.8." 

Captain J. Waters, master of the 
sloop William and Ann, of Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire: he was acci- 
dentally knocked overboard when on 
his passage to Gainsborough, where 
he was to have been married on his 
arrival. 

In Wigston Poor-house, Leicester- 
shire, E. Freer, a Kentish woman, 
aged 116: she retained her faculties, 
atid could do her necessary employ. 
in the house, till within a few days of 
her decease, and was at church a fort- 
night before. 

At his seat in Kent, in his 87th 
year, the Right Hon. Charles Middle- 
ton, Baron Barham, of Barbam Court, 
and of 'l’eston, in Kent, and a Baronet; 
one of his Majesty's most honourable 
privy council; admiral of the red; 
one of theelder brethren of the Trinity 

House; and first lord of the Admi- 
ralty during the important victories 
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of Sir R. Calder, Lord Nelson, Sir 
R. Strachan, and Sir J. Duckworth. 
His lordship is succeeded in his title 
by his only child, Diana, now Baroness 
Barham, the wife of G. N. Noel, Esq. 
of Exton Park, Rutland. 

At his house, in Park-place, St. 
James's, the Right Hon. G. Venadles, 
Lord Vernon, Baron of Kinderton, 
im the county of Chester. His lord- 
ship is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his brother, the Hon. H. 
Sedley, of Nutall Temple, in the 
county of Nottingham. 

At her seat, Major-House, Suffolk, 
aged 83, her Grace Elizabeth, Duch- 
ess Dowager of Chandos, third wife 
of. Henry, second Duke of Chandos, 
father of the last Duke. Her Grace 
was, with the late Lady Henniker, co- 
heiress of Sir Johu Major, Bart. and 
was married to the Duke of Chandos 
in 1767. Miss Major's fortune was 
found very convenient to the Duke, 
who had nearly exhausted his own by 
the erection of the famous house called 
Cannons, and in various other expen- 
sive decorations of splendour. 


At Sandwich, in Kent, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. M. Philpott, a lady 
distinguished by her charitable acts : 


equally disapproving of the legacy 
tax, as well as the dilatoriness of the 
generality of executors, she meritori- 
ously distributed in her life-time se- 
veral large suins to various hospital 
establishments in that neighbourhood. 

At Weddington, in Essex, in the 
SSd year of his age, the Rev. R. Birch, 
rector of Bexwell and Crickseth, in 
that county. Of the former parish be 
had been rector fifty-four years, and 
in the course of which he had buried 
his parishioners nearly twice over. 
He lived universally respected and 
beloved, and died ‘* full of honours as 
of years; aad, like a shock of wheat, 
in due season, he was gathered to his 
fathers |” 

AtBradenham, Norfolk, onthe 18th 
instant, Susanna, the wife of Thomas 
Bolton, Esq. eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Edmund Nelson, of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, and sister to our iin- 
mortal Nelson: still more happy in 
her virtues than in her lineage. 

Lately in his 59th year, that inge- 
nious artist, Mr. Henry Neal, of Heig- 
ham, Nortolk ; he was the inventor of 
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the model of machinery to represent 
the cotton manufactory. 

In the 70th yearof hisage, Mr. Edward 
Barrow, of st. Saviour's, Norwich. He 
was born at Manchester, and on his 
first settlement in this city conducted 
with strict integrity the business of a 
yarn-factor; but besides the common 
tribute of respect which is due to him 
as an upright tradesman and steady 
friend, he is intitled to that distin- 
guished praise which the ingenious 
and enterprisipg citizen who benefits 
the public by the introduction of some 
new and vaiuable art or manufactory 
so well deserves.—Mr. Barrow was 
certainly the first person who unde:- 
took the manufactory of cotton in 
Norwich, now become the ally or the 
rival of our ancient bat decayed 
worsted trade; but what ina peculiar 
manner consecrates his memory, is 
the merit of his having also been the 
first manufacturer of the shawl in that 
city, or perhaps in the kingdom ; this 
brought on a new zrain the history 
of the loom; supplied that employ- 
ment for the poor which the effects 
of war had so fatally diminished; 
and enriched the ingenious master- 
manufacturer.—Many have been more 
popular, many more discreetly for- 
tunate, but no man has rendered more 
permanent benefit to that city than 
honest Ned Barrow. 


GALLANT ACTION. 

Capture of the Chesapeake,’ by the 
Shannon frigate. 
{From the London Guzette, Saturday, 
July 10.] 

Shannon, Halifax, Fune 6, 1813. 
Sir,-—-l have the honour to: in- 
form you, that being close in with 
Boston Light House, in his Majesty's 
ship under my command, on the Ist 
inst. I had the pleasure of seeing 
that the United States’ frigate Chesa- 
peake (whom we had long been watch- 
ing) was coming out of the harbour 
to engage the Shannon; | tuok a posi- 
tion between Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod, and then hove to for him to 
join us—the enemy came down in 4 
very handsome manner, having three 
American ensigns fiying; whem clos- 
ing with us he sent down his royal 
yards. I kept the Shannon's up, ex- 
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pecting the breeze would die away. 
At half past five p. m. the enemy 
hauled up within hail of us on the 
starboard side, and the battle began, 
beth ships steering full under the top- 
sails; after exchanging between two 
and three broadsides, the enemy's ship 
fell on board of us, her mizen chan- 
nels locking in with our fore-rigging. 
{ went forward to ascertain her posi- 
tion, and observing that the enemy 
were flinching from their guns, I gave 
orders to prepare for boarding. Our 
gallant bands appointed to that ser- 
vice immediately rushed in, under 
their respective officers, upon the 
enemy’s decks, driving every thing 
before them with irresistible fury. 
The enemy made a desperate but 
disorderly resistance. The firing con- 
tinued at all the gangways and between 
the tops, but in two minutes time the 
enemy were driven sword in hand 
from every post.’ The American flag 
was hauled down, and the proud old 
British Union floated triumphant over 
it. In another minute they ceased 
firing from below, and called for 
quarter. The whole of this service 
was achieved in fifteen minutes from 
the commencement of the action. 

I have to lament the loss of many 
of my gallant shipmates, but they fell 
exulting in their conquest. 

My brave first Lieutenant, Mr. 
Watt, was slain in the moment of 
victory, in the act of hoisting the 
British colours; his death is a severe 
loss to the service. Mr. Aldham, the 
purser, who had spiritedly volunteered 
the charge of a party of small-arm 
men, was killed at his post on the 
gangway. My faithful old clerk, Mr. 
Dunn, was shot by his side; Mr. Ald- 
ham has left a widow to lament his 
inss. I request the Commander in 
Chief will recommend her to the pro- 
tection of my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. My veteran boat- 
swain, Mr. Stephens, has lost an arm. 
He fought under Lord Rodney on the 
12th April. I trust his age and ser- 
vice wiil be duly rewarded, 

1 am happy tosay that Mr. Samwell, 
a midshipman of much merit, is the 
only other officer wounded besides 
myself, and he not dangerously. Of 
my gallant seamen and marines we 
had twenty-three slain and fifty-six 
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wounded, I subjoin the names of the 
former. No expressions I can make 
use of can do justice to the merits of 
my valiant officers and crew; the 
calm courage they displayed during 
the cannonade, and the tremendous. 
precision of their fire, could only be 
equalled by the ardour with which 
they rushed to the assault. I recom- 
mend them all warmly to the protec- 
tion of the Commander in Chief.— 
Having received asevere sabre wound 
at the first onset, whilst charging a 
party of the enemy who had rallied on 
their forecastle, } was only capable of 
giving command till assured our con-., 
quest was complete, and then directing 
Second Lieut. Wallis to take charge of 
the Shannon, and secure the prisoners, 
I left the Third Lieut. Mr. Falkiner 
(who headed the main-deck boarders) 
in charge of the prize. I beg to re- 
commend these officers most strongly 
to the Commander in Chief's patrop- 
age, for the gallantry they displayed 
during the action, and the skill and 
judgment they evinced in the anxious 
duties which afterwards devolved’ 
upon them. 

‘To Mr. Etough, the acting master, 
Iam much indebted for the steadiness 
in which heconn‘d the ship into action. 
The Lieutenants, Johns and Law, of 
the Marines, bravely boarded at the 
head of their respective divisions. It 
is impossible to -particularize every 
brilliant deed performed by my offi- 
cers and. men; but I must mention, 
when the ship's yard arms were locked 
together, that Mr. Cosnaban, who 
commanded in our main top, finding 
himself screened from the enemy by 
the foot of the top-sail, laid out at the 
main yard arm to fire upon them, and 
shot three men in thatsituation. Mr, 
Smith, who commanded in our fore- 
top, stormed the enemy's fore-top 
from the fore-yard arm, and destroyed 
all the Americans remaining init. L 
particularly beg leave to recommend 
Mr. Etough, the acting master, and 
Messrs. Smith, Leake, Clavering, 
Raymond, and Littiejohn, midship- 
men. ‘This latter officer is the son of 
Capt. Littlejohn, who was slain in the 
Berwick.—-The loss of the enemy was 
about 70 killed, and 100 wounded. 
Among the former were the four 
Lieutenants, a Lieut. of Marines, the 

L 
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Master, and many other officers.— 
Capt. Lawrence is since dead-of his 
wounds, 

The enemy came into action with a 
complement of four hundred and forty 
men; the Shannon, having picked up 
some recaptured seamen, had three 
hundred and thirty. The Chesapeake 
is a fine frigate, and mounts forty-nine 
guns, eighteens, on her main deck, 
two-and-thirties on her quarter-deck 
and forecastle. Both ships came out 
of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as 
if they had only been exchanging a 
salute. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) P. B. V. Broke. 


To Capt. the Hon. 7. B. Capel, &¢. 
Halifaz. 


Burning of Towns, &c. on the American 
Coast. 


The London Gazette of Saturday, 
July 10, contains, the following dis- 
patch from Admiral Sir J. B. Warren, 
dated Bermuda, 28th May. ‘The Ad- 
miral states, that being of opinion 
that a light flotilla of small vessels 


might be advantageously employed in 
penetrating the rivers at the head of 
the Chesapeake; he had directed Rear 
Admiral Cockburn to take under his 
orders, the Maidstone, Fantome, Mo- 
hawk, Highflyer, and three armed 


schooners for that purpose. The Ad- 
miral encloses the reports he had 
received of the operations of the 
flotilla. 

In the first report, dated Elk River, 
April 29, Rear-Admiral Cockburn 
mentions a successful attack made by 
the Fantome and Mohawk, on French 
Town, a considerable distance up the 
Elk River, where there was a consi- 
derable depot of stores. The enemy 
having been apprised of the visit, 
were prepared, and made a consider- 
able resistance from a 6-gun battery, 
but were at length compelled to re- 
treat, leaving French ‘Town and its 
depots to their fate. The whole of 


the latter, consisting of much flour, - 


a large quantity of army clothing, 
saddles, bridles, &c. as well as five 
vessels near the place, were immedi- 
ately set fire to, and entirely consumed. 
‘The officers employed in this service 
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were Lieut. G. A. Westphal, of the 
Marlborough, (who , commanded), 
Captains W ybourn and Carter of the 
Marines, (under whom were 150 of 
that corps), Lieut. Robertson, of the 
Artillery, and Lieut. N. Alexander, of 
the Dragon, all of whom, as well as 
the men, até highly spoken of by the 
Rear-Admiral. One seaman of the 
Maidstone, wounded in the arm, was 
the only casualty. 

Admiral Cockburn’s second report, 
dated off Turkey Point, May 3, gives 
an account of the attack made upon 
Havre de Grace, at the entrance of 
the Susquelianna River. This place 
had acquired an importance from the 
American colours being hoisted ona 
lately erected battery. The attack 
was made in two divisions ; one under 
the command of Lieut. Westphal, 
and the other under Captain Lawrence, 
of the Fantome. A warin fire was 
opened on the place at day-light by 
Capt. Lawrence's division, which was 
smartly returned from the battery fora 
short time, but which soon slackened, 
when Capt. Lawrence effected a land- 
ing with the Marines, the Americans 
withdrew from the battery, and took 
shelter inthe town. Lieut. Westphal 
got possession of the battery, and 
turned the guns against the enemy, 
and thereby forced them to retreat 
with their whole force to the farthest 
extremity of the town, where they 
were pursued, and at length forced to 
take shelter in the woods. The gallant 
Lieutenant received a shot through his 
hand in the pursuit, but notwith- 
standing succeeded with the other in 
taking prisoner, and bringing in a 
captain of militia; an ensign anda few 
armed individuals were also taken, but 
the rest having penetrated the woods, 
it was not deemed prudent to pur- 
sue farther; and therefore adds Adm. 
Cockburn, “ after setting fire to some 
of the houses, to cause the proprie- 
tors (who had deserted them, and 
formed part of the militia who had 
fled to the woods,) to understand and 
feel what they were liable to bring 
upon themselves, by building batteries 
and acting towards us with so much 
useless rancour, 1 embarked in the 
boats the guns from the battery; and 
having also taken and destroyed about 
one hundred and thirty stand of stall 
arms, | detached a small division of6 
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boats up the Susquehanna, to take and 
destroy whatever they might meet 
within it, and proceed myself with 
the remaining boats under Captain 
Lawrence, in search of a cannon 
foundry, which I had gained intelli- 
gence of, whilst on shore in Havre, as 
being situated about three or four 
miles to the northward, where we 
found it accordingly, and getting pos- 
session of it without difficulty, com- 
menced instantly its destruction, and 
that of the guns and other materials 
we found there; to complete which, 
occupied us during the remainder of 
the day, as there were several buildings 
and much complicated heavy ma- 
chinery attached to it. It was known 
by the name of the Cecil, or Principio 
Foundery, and was one of the most 
valuable works of thekind in America; 
the destruction of it, therefore, at this 
moment, will | trust prove of much 
national importance. We have been 
on shore in the heart of the enemy's 
country, and on his high road be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The boats sent up the Susquehanna 
destroyed five vessels and a four 
store."—Total taken and destroyed— 
50 guns, and 130 stand of arms. 

The third report Admiral Cock- 
burn dates from Sasafras river, and in 
it mentions successful attacks made 
on Georgetown, Fredrickstown, and 
another town situate up that river, 
the name of whichis not mentioned. 
At the two former towns much re- 
sistance was made, andin consequence 
the whole of the towns were destroyed, 
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excepting the houses of those who had 
remained peaceably in them and taken 
no part against us. The inhabitants 
of the other place met the Admiral at 
landing, to say that they had not per- 
mitted either guns or militia to be 
stationed there; and that whilst there, 
he should meet with no opposition. 
The admiral then entered the town 
with asmall guard, and ascertaining 
that there was no public property of 
any. kind, or warlike stores, re-em- 
barked, leaving the people well pleased 
with the wisdom of their determi- / 
nation in the mode of receiving him. 
The Admiral adds, “ also had a de- 
putation from Charles-town, in the 
north-east river, to assure me that 
that place is considered by them at 
your mercy, and that neither guns or 
militia-men shali be suffered there; 
and as I am assured that all the places 
in the upper part of the Chesapeake 
have adopted similar resolutions, and 
there js now neither public property, 
vessels, nor warlike stores remaining 
in this neighbourhood, I propose re- 
turning to you with the light squadron 
to-morrow morning.” : 

The attacks detailed in this report 
were under the immediate direction 
of Capt. Byng of the Mohawk, sup- 
ported by all the officers enumerated 
in the abstract of the first report. 
The Admiral concludes by bearing 
testimony of the gallantry’and_ meri- 
torious conduct of officers and men, 
and laments that in this last service 
five men have been wounded, but one 
ouly severely. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
bape Duke of Bedford, at the late 


annual shew of his cattle on 
Speedwell Farm, it is said, stated to 
the company that, for many years, 
those meetings had been continued 
with the hope principally of stimu- 
lating the Bedfordshire farmers to im- 
provement; but as little effect seemed 
to be produced, he had made up 
his mind to discontinue these meet- 
ings. Instead of i/l-Aumour, some- 
thing was said about i//-health on this 
occasion; however, the Bedfordshire 
farmers, if not the public at large, 


may congratulate themselves with the 
ahsence of aset of mere experimen- 
talists, whose schemes hitherto have 
rincipally tended to get machines to 
abour in the room of men, and the 
cattle to work without food, in sub- 
stituting nostrums for that which the 
experience of ages had proved both 
wholesome and good. On the con- 
trary, while it is suspected that the 
skins of animals are inferor to what 
they were, (see the provincial article 
‘ Shropshire’), it is certain that meat, 
particularly mutton, has neither the 
goodness nor the flavour it used to 
have. 


Le 
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KENT. 

French Prisoners.—A nother instance 
of the dreadful effects of irritation, 
occasioned by the close confinement 
of these unfortunate men on board 
prison-ships, has lately occurred in 
the Sampson, near Gillingham Reach ; 
where a man of the name of Charles 
Mauscreaux, is said to have stabbed 
Thomas King, a private marine, in 
the back; this being the effect of a 
plot among them to murder all their 
guards, The marine lingered a few 
hours and expired. Much as the 
death of this poor man is to be de- 
plored, the cause of it seems to attach 
more to this system of close confine- 
ment, than to the immediate perpe- 
trator of the crime; and besides this, 
to the delay of the exchange cf these 
unhappy men, which, right or wrong, 
has been attributed to the French 
government. However this may be, 
we have just learned that the condi- 
tion of the English prisoners, at Ver- 
dun, has lately been considerably 
bettered; that there is now no such 
thing as close-imprisonment there ; and 
that consequently, since this liberty 
has been given, fewer persons break 
parole than before. It will be much 
to be lamented, if any thing should 
operate on this side of the water, which 
should have a tendency to abridge the 
comforts of our countrymen in con- 
finement on the other side. 

The following are a part of the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the intended 
Kent jail:—the erection of the prison 
itself, 149,000/.; three houses for the 
three turnkeys, 3,000/.; and the 
goaler’s, 8,0004 ‘To defray this ex- 
pense, the county rate was to have 
been raised from 10,000 to 86,0002; 
but parliament, it is understood, has 
thrown out the bill, and thus wisely 
prevented another instance of the 
many scandalous abuses of the public 
money, in the erection of prisons, 
where the magnificence without is 
only equalled by the misery within. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the Ist inst. a barbarous murder 
was committed on the body of Robert 
Fountain, a gardener, at Waltham, 
by Azubah Fountain, his wife, and 
George Rowell, a cooper, who lodged 
at the house of Fountain. It ap- 
peared before the coroner and jury, 
that the deceased being suspicious of 
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a criminal correspondence between 
Rowell and his wife, was so disturbed 
in his mind, as frequently to get in- 
toxicated; and about two months ago 
it was agreed to take away his life by 
poison, and there appearing to be a 
favourable opportunity on the 3oth 
ult they gave him four ounces of 
laudanum, in ale and elderberry wine; 
that quantity, however, appearing not 
to have the desired effect, they gave 
him eight ounces more the next day, 
which, according to the opinions of 
Doctors Beil and Foreman, who'open- 
ed the body, caused his death. Mr. 
Bennett, druggist, of Grimsby, de- 
posed to Rowell’s purchasing a quan- 
tity of laudanum of him, added to 
which evidence, the jury had the con- 
fession of the wretched woman, and 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against her and Rowell. They have 
been committed to Lincoln Castle, to 
take their trials at the ensuing as- 
sizes. 

Several plans had been devised be- 
tween Azubah Fountain, the wife, 
and Rowell her paramour, to get rid 
of the poor unfortunate husband. By 
theirown confession, they first thought 
of frightening him to death; next of 
throwing him into the well, and 
drowning him—another method was 
to shoot him—but the one best suit- 
ing their diabotical disposition, was to 
give him a sufficient quantity of lau- 
danum. ‘This appears by the Doctor's 
evidence, and verdict of the coroner's 
jury, to have been the cause of the 
catastrophe. 
also appeared all over the body of the 
deceased. Impatient at not seeing 
the first dose produce the effect de- 
sired, Rowell was dispatched for more; 
to which it seems it was necessary to 
add blows, which were doubtless in- 
flicted while the unhappy victim lay 
in a stupified state. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A tunnel on the Grand Union Canal, 
near Market Harborough, has been 
recently opened. This canal will be 
twenty-three miles long; and, by 
joining the Union and Grand June- 
tion Canals, will form a direct navi- 
gation from London to Harborough, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and 
other large towns. A lengthofeighteen 
miles will be navigable by autumn, 
and as the other tunnel at Crick is 
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going on, the whole canal may be 
completed in a twelvemonth. 


MIDDLESEX. 


At the late Middlesex Adjourned 
Sessions, the following curious case of 
bigamy and pauperism was decided:— 
The parishes of Harrow and Isleworth 
disputed which should maintain the 
wife and five children of a fellow who 
had deserted them some months since, 
and has not yet'been heard of. It ap- 
peared that the father, who is a la- 
bourer, had: intermarried in the year 
1798 with a decent young woman, 
whom. he soon deserted, and in the 
year 1806, married another, with 
whom he had previously lived three 
years, pretending the whole time to 
be a widower. The first wife disco- 
vering the second connection, assailed 
him, and took'up her quarters in the 
same house with the second wife, and 
the whole three lived guietly toyether 
for many months. At length the 
* gay Lothario,” getting tired of both, 
fled the country, leaving the last mar- 
ried woman in the care and possession 
of the five children. To-day both 
wives appeared, and each of them 
gave testimony of his infidelity and 
insincerity ; but they both agreed that 
“he could be good to either if he 
pleased."—The scene altogether was 
truly dramatic. The women, enter- 
taining for each other a mutual sym- 
pathy, and towards the man one uni- 


form principal of affection, gave their / 


evidence respecting him, and them- 
selves, in a strain manifestly expres- 
sive of their incliguatiun that the pa- 
rish officers should give themselves 

any trouble about the matter. The 
court, however, thought otherwise, 
and by their decision, one child was 
directed to be given up to, and to 
be provided for by one of the parishes, 
and the rest by the other. 


NORFOLK. 

The late Thetford wool fair was 
more numerously attended by the 
growers of wool than on any former 
occasion. Upwards of 200 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner. Mr. Coke, the 
chairman, offered to take, in the 
room, for his fine wool, 70s. per tod, 
the same price as he offered it last 
year, and which he afterwards sold, in 
one week from the fair, at 75s. per tod. 
He also offered his long wools, free 
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from grease, atS4s. He regretted that 
the meeting had excited the jealousy 
of the purchasers of wool, and that it 
experienced so much opposition from 
them: the lowness. of price he attri- 
buted to the dealers expecting the 
trade with Spain.to be uninterrupted, 
in consequence of the late victory: he 
had no doubt that the trade would 
soon become brisk, and the prices of 
wool rise. There were very few buyers 
present, and those not inclined to pur- 
chase, therefore little Lasiness done. 

J. Youell, seedsman, of Yarmouth, 
has, by a peculiar mode of cultiva- 
tion, obtained gooseberries of an ex- 
traordinary size, and this season they 
measure three inches and a half in 
circumference, and two inches and a 
quarter in length—the plants are so 
burdensome with fruit, that many of 
the branches are broken from the ex- 
treme weight. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The subscription at Northampton 
for raising a monument to the memo- 
ry of the late Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval amounts to upwards of 20001. In 
some other towns the people have 
acted with greater wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy, by appropriating, thtough 
subsequent reflection, the sums raised 
for statues of Pitt and other advocates 
of war, to the relief of the poor re- 
duced to misery by the effects of the 
present impolitic and unnecessary 
contest. , 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Several estates belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire were lately sold 
at Nottingham. They fetched in the 
aggregate near 240,0001. Every lot 
at Newark was purchased by Robert 
Holden, Esq. of Darley Abbey, the 
total 17,000!. and it is remarkable that 
nearly the whole of this property was 
let for the small sum of gol. per ann. 
The Ruddington estate was sold ia 
four lots, and was purchased by Mr. 
Breedon, the occupier, for upwards of 
40,0001. Among the purchasers were 
Ichabod Wright, Esq. Lord Middle- 
ton, James Hooley, Esq. whose pur- 
chase amounted to 6,000I. Jolin Bates, 
Esq. Mr. Damms, &c. The duty ari- 
sing from the sale of the estates, and 
which Mr. Willock, the auctioneer, 
has to pay to government, amounts 
to about 6,000]. which is above one- 
fourth more than the whole reatal. 
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SUSSEX, 

In consequence of bank-notes hav- 
ing been lost at various times, from 
letters sent through the post-office at 
Steyning, Mr. Parkin, jun. of the Ge- 
neral Post Office, accompanied by a 
Bow-street officer, lately went down 
to Brighton, to make strict inquiry of 
the persons employed in the different 
post offices in that district. By their 
active exertions they detected the of- 
fender, who proved to be the daugh- 
ter of the post-master at Steyning, in 
whose possession stolen notes to the 
amount of 15]. were found. She con- 
fessed her guilt, and was committed 
to Horsham gaol. She is only twenty 
years of age, and of a most preposses- 
ing appearance. 

‘ _ SHROPSHIRE. 

A curious circumstance is stated in 
the report of the select committee on 
the petition relating to the duty on 
leather. Mr. Francis Moore, of Bridge- 
north, Shropshire, tanner, said that 
English hides are not equal to what 
they were; not so substantial. They 
require a greater weight of tan to 
make a pound of leather than they 
used to do. The fact is extraordi- 
nary, and is attributed by Mr. Moore 
to the introduction of breeds from 
other parts. If this be the cause, it 
includes matter of curious and inter- 
esting investigation. Most assuredly 
it is a consequence never. contempla- 
ted by those gentiemen who intended 
the improvement of their breed by 
crossing it with others of superior ex- 
cellence. The remark is worthy the 
attention of the naturalist also; and it 
seems to prove decisively the power 
of breed as distinct from and perhaps 
in opposition to that of pasture and 
climate. If theskin be ‘not ofso good a 
structure,’ what effect has the cause of 
thisonthe flesh? Does that nutriment 
run into fat which formerly attached 
itself in part at least to the skin? This 
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question most probably may be an. 

swered in the afirmative, and will best 

account for the general poverty of 

that kind of meat which the rich only 

can dispense with from their tables. 
VY ORKSHIRE. 

An exhibition has been lately made 
of a boat on the river Aire, near Leeds, 
which was put in motion by a steam. 
engine, erected in it by Fenton, Mur. 
ray, and Wood. This vessel, which 
it is calculated when complete, will 
sail at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
will be able to make way against wind 
and tide. The impulse is given by a 
steam-engine of 4-horse power, which 
turns a wheel placed on each side of 
the vessel: on this, a number of pad- 
dies are fixed, which act as oars, 

A singular circumstance took place 
at the Barton ferry-landing, Hull. A 
recruit, drafted for foreign service, 
refused to go, and after being forced 
on board the barge, threw himself 
into the water, vowing that he would 
not leave his wife and family. Having 
swam to a considerable distance, be 
was taken up, but no soover: placed 
on the barge than he repeated his for. 
mer act. During this time the boat 
got under weigh, and left him; but 
he once more, on being brought to 
land, jumped into the water, and was 
afterwards put in confinement at the 
guard- house. 

SCOTLAND. 

It is observed in the Scotch papers, 
by way of contrast, that though the 
sum of 5,2041. has been raised in Glas- 
gow for the Russian sufferers, or ra- 
ther for the Russian government, not 
one shilling has been publicly sub- 
scribed for the starving manufacturers 
of that vicinity, one of whose advo- 
cates lately stated in an examination 
before the House of Commons, that it 
would be a real act of charity to sup- 
ply them with agricultural implement 
and send them to New South Wales. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 23, to JULY 27, 1813. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Males 1098 Males 724?) 
Females!035 Reiss Females 6725 /3° 
Whereof have died under-two years old 425 


Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb. 


60 and 70 113 
70 and 80 104 
80 and 90 - 28 
90 and 100.4 


2and 5 - 

5 and 10 - 

10 and 20 - 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
and 60 


132 
63 
41 

109 

119 

141 


127 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 17, 1813. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat Barley 
s. dls: Te @é 
Middsx. |125 11 55 

Surrey |125 8 6 56 

Hertford}110 10 50 

Bedford }115 5 58 

Huntin. |110 
Northa. {116 
Rutland /111 
Leicest. |111 
Notting. |112 
Derby {114 
Stafford | 124 
Salop {119 
Herefor. | 116 
Wor’st. [118 
Warwic.| 126 
Wilts 119 
Berks [131 
Oxford |123 
Bucks {124 
Brecon j119 
Montgo. }115 
Radnor. }118 
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Average of England and Wales. 


Wheat }16s.5d.; Rye 74s. 1ld.; Barleyj/Devon......../120 
Beans}|Cornwall......}113 
Oatineali}Dorset ........)118 


58s. 7d.; Oats 42s. 3d.; 
60s. Od.; Pease 87s. 8d. ; 
43s. 10d. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 

‘ ,)Wheat| Rye |Barley 
s. djs. djs. d. 
-|124 0 49 QO 
-{120 67 6) 54 0 
122 
114 
. | 106 
.}104 
108 
. {104 
..|104 
104 
..| 103 
. LIS 
119 
{113 
.. | 120 
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72 55 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 


Commercial, 132/. per share 

Ditto ......(New, 50/.) 9 premium 
London, 1014. per cent. 

West-India, 146i. ditto 


CANALS. 
Ellesmere Canal, 661. ditto 
Grand Junction, 205/. per share 
Grand Union, 26/. per share dise. 
Grand Surry, 100/. per share 
Grand Western, 48/. per share disc. 
Huddersfield, 13/. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 201. ditto - 
Leicester Union, 100/. ditto 


July 24, 1813. 
WATER-WORKS, 


East London, 63/. per share 
Kent, 572. ditto 
West Middlesex, 38/7. ditto 


INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
Albion, 42/. per share 
Eagle, 2/. 12s. 6d. ditto 
Globe, 1032. ditto 
Hope, 2/. 2s. ditto 
Imperial, 41/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 3s. ditto 

BRIDGES. 

Strand, 43/. per share disc. 
Vauxhall, 56/. ditto. 


L. Wore and Co: Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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